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WHERE NIGHT HAS A THOUSAND EYES 
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Comment 


What of News in the Near Future 

Cannot some plan be ‘devised to keep Future- 
Brother Roosrveut in this country? Weshall miss 
him terribly. Who will be left to supply us with 
exciting news after he goes away from here? Mr. 
Tarr is a good and true man, and promises to 
make a good and true President. But he has no 
real knack for daily novelty. He meant well, no 
doubt, when he hurled a Latin phrase ‘at the heads 
of Messrs. SHELDON and Hircucock. But there is 
nothing new in “ Haec olim meminisse juvabit,”’ 
and, anyway, the secretary of the Republican Club 
could not read it with enthusiasm, and the mem- 
bers could not understand it at all. His second 
attempt, in a friendly letter to the antiquated 
golfers, to the effect that, as Port observed— 


Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 
Man never is but always ‘to be blest ”— 


was more intelligible, but no less: futile. They 
were mollycoddlish efforts both, and unworthy of 
an accredited heir of ripping policies. They were 
so vapid and amateurish, in fact, that they were 
quite lost to sight when our Future Brother un- 
limbered his guns and took a few casual shots at 
Brother Detavan Saitu, of the Indianapolis News, 
and Brother Wimi1amM Maxkerrace Larran, of ‘the 
only Sun. Then real fur began to fly, and feathers 
were scattered over the place. 

Precisely why Brothers Smiru and Larran were 
chosen to be the targets continues to be mystifying. 
The ostensible cause of the rapid firing was ‘the 
circulation of damnable, criminal, libellous, and all 
other kinds of rumors, to the effect that the good 
and kind and helpful Wiiut1am Nerson Cromwe tt, 
who won undying fame once upon a time by 
assigning Mr. FE. H. Harriman to his proper place 
among the angels, had made some money for him- 
self and his friends out of the Panama ‘dicker 
with the Frenchmen. Such a suggestion had, in 
point of fact, been made in public ‘print, but not 
by ‘the News or the Sun. The World was the 
real offender. Brother Smrrn had only commented 
ealmly and judicially upon Brother Putrrzer’'s 
somewhat vehement accusations, and Brother 
Larran really hadn’t said a word. But that made 
ho difference to Future- Brother Roos®verr. 
Brothers Larran and Sairx had lain:on his chest 
for a long time, and the assumed ‘necessity of 
vindieating the personal honor, integrity, ‘ete., of 
Brother Orarnes P. Tarr and Brother-in-law 
Doveras Rosinson ‘afforded an opportunity for 
their ‘removal altogether ‘too tempting ‘to ‘be ‘re- 
sisted ‘by a valiant spirit. 

‘So bang went Brothers Larran and ‘Smrtru into 
the overcrowded club of ANANrAs, ‘and ‘must ‘be 
regarded forever hereafter as liars, scoundrels, and 
all else than ean he derived from:an inexhaustible 
_voeabulary of expletives. Brother Smrru ‘was 
away at the time, and when he heard ‘what ‘had 
happened to him seemed dazed. ‘Brother Larran 
was characteristically gentle and ‘refined. ‘He 
shrank shyly from engaging ‘in cortroversy ‘with 
one whose conduct would meet with the -disap- 
proval of the board of governors of a reputable 
club, and classified Future-Brother Roosrevet’s 
acerbations with “the most valued ineulabula of 
veracity.” 


Meanwhile Brother Puxirzer got mad because 


he received no recognition as the original offender, 
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and not only renewed his attack upon his injured 
neighbor, the good Mr. CromweE.., but pronounced 
each and every one of Future-Brother RoosEvELt’s 
statements “untrue,” and—good Lord, forgive 
us for even reprinting these words—“ must have 
been known by Mr. Roosrvett to be untrue when 
he made them.” 

This gave Brother Hearst a chance—he being 
a daily and the other a weekly—to get ahead of 
Brother ‘Lyman Apsort, and he rushed to the 
defence of his recently acquired professional and 
social ally, and had the able Mr. Carter make a 
picture of Brother Putirzer in the form of a 
vulture or a fish-hawk or something of the sort, 
while the equally able Mr. Oprer was trying des- 
perately to fit one of his old Diocenes halos to 
Future-Brother Roosrtveit’s head without break- 
ing his glasses. 

So the matter stands at present. Tt is all very 
distressing and ‘augurs ill for the peaceful entrance 
of our Future Brother to the sacred precincts of 
journalism. One feature of the lamentable con- 
dition, moreover, both bewilders and saddens our- 
selves. We cannot tell how to distribute our 
sympathies. We aim always to stand by the under 
dog in a scrimmage of this nature. But which is 
the under dog? Brothers Larran, Punrrzer, and 
SMITH constitute a triumvirate hard to ‘beat, but 
how ‘does it rank with so rare ‘a combination as 
that of Brothers Anporr, Hearst, and Roosfvett, 
to say nothing of quiet Brother Srmumaw on the 
side? It is very ‘perplexing. ‘On ‘the whole. we 
guess we will wait till we see which way Brother 
Bryan jumps. 


The Hunt 

But, returning to our muttons, what about the 
supply of news when Future-Brother RoosreveLt 
goes far, far away? We are'all ‘right wp to date, 
to be sure. True, the message had ‘to ‘be ‘cut down 
to a paltry twenty thousand ‘words, ‘but that is 
excusable in view of Brother Asporr’s ‘announce- 
ment that his Special ‘Contributing Editor is al- 
ready hard at work on Journalism and Her At- 
titude towards Me. And then there is ‘the Hunt— 
there is always the Hunt. A fortnight ago “offi- 
cial announcement” was made from the White 
House ‘that the Hunter ‘was irrevocably determined 
to pay his own and Kermrt’s fare, despite the fact 
that Kerrr was to be ‘the “official photographer 
of the Expedition.” This ‘was settled beyond re- 
eall. No appeals, no demands, no anything could 
prevent it. 

The ‘incidental expenses, by the ‘way, were to 
be borne by the Smithsonian Institution. In ‘con- 
sideration of this slight contribution, the Insti- 
tution ‘was to have three representatives—named by 
the President. They were Mr. J. Atnpen Lorne, 
field naturalist, “of ardent temperament ‘and in- 
tensely energetic ”; Mr. Epmunp HEwuer, a ‘trained 
“preserver of specimens” ‘but appointed ‘primar- 
ily, we judge, because of his name; Major Epaar 
A. Mearns, U.S. A., retired; and 'the ‘Official Pho- 
tographer. We could not account at first for the 
inclusion of the Major; the party seemed over- 
burdened ‘with military talent as it was. But the 
“ official ‘announcement ” explained ‘all. The Ma- 
jor is a doctor and ‘will take his medicine-chest 
along so as to be ready to alleviate the 'pain of 
any heedless lion which might get a brier in its 
foot instead of a ‘bullet in its heart. No member 
of the party, it is definitely announced, ‘will ‘re- 
quire the doctor’s services, all being in perfect 
health-and prime condition. 

Did we say none? Well, to be exact ‘and on ‘the 
safe side, it might be well to except ‘the Major 
himself. The truth is, there ‘was ‘a ‘slight little 
awkwardness in arranging for ‘the Major’s going 
along. He could not be detailed very ‘well without 
subjecting the ‘Commander-in-Chief to the crit- 
icism ‘of the ill-natured. ‘So ‘it ‘was ‘decided ‘to 
retire him; but ‘then another difficulty presented 
itself. ‘He ‘was only fifty-three ‘and -could only 
be ‘retired for cause. The “ official announcement ” 
omitted details on this ‘point, ‘but ‘we ‘find ‘the 
eause ‘clearly -set forth ‘in ‘his ‘application for ‘re- 
tirement, which states politely but ‘firmly ‘that ‘he 
is ‘afflicted ‘with “extensive atrophy of ‘the abdo- 
minothoracic muscles, involving the epigastric 
and hypochondriac ‘regions, with a partial )par- 
alysis of ‘the perimysic and sareolemmic mem- 
branes extending ‘to ‘the obliquus externus.” "That 
seems ‘to ‘us ‘to be sufficient -ground ‘for ‘the 're- 
tirement of anybody from anything and affords 
doubtless an admirable equipment for resistance 
of swamp fevers and like agonies of the epigas- 
tric and hypochondriac regions embraced .by the 
hitherto undiscovered country. ‘We take ‘for 
granted that a few extra perimysic and sarco- 
lemmic ‘membranes will be taken along ‘to be 
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substituted, in case of need, for any which might 
not quite reach the obliquus externus. 

In any case, the “ official announcement” con- 
tinued cheerfully: “No fears need be entertained 
for the President’s safety from the attacks of 
man or beast, as every member of the party is 


an excellent rifle-shot.” This sounds somewhat 
ominous and perhaps a little murderous, but as 
the purpose of the Expedition is “to preserve and 
not to kill,” any heedless African gentleman who 
gets in the way of one of these excellent rifle- 
shots will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
he died in a good cause and will be duly pickled 
by Mr. J. Atpen Lorine and exhibited during the 
winter months in the Smithsonian Institution. 


Footing the Bills 

In the interest of historical accuracy we are 
obliged, though grieved, to state that the “ official 
announcement ” quickly received a jar in one par- 
ticular—the minor and incidental one relating to 
the expense of the Expedition. It seems that the 
Smithsonian Institution has a Board of Regents, 
composed of justices of the Supreme Court, Con- 
gressmen, ‘and a few outsiders, who through some 
dmadvertence had not been consulted, and one of 
whom, Representative DaLzeLL, jumped up and 
declared that they would “never vote to pay any- 
body’s hunting expenses.” 

This rude declaration was promptly .and most 
properly met with firm evasion. Director WoLcotT 
of the Institution stated the case with the utmost 
vagueness. Sometime during the summer he had 
“learned,” in some way not mentioned, possibly 
by telepathic communication, “that the President 
was willing to have one or two naturalists accom- 
pany him from ‘the Smithsonian Institution, ‘pro- 
vided their expenses could be met, and also that 
the collections made by the President and the 
naturalists ‘were to come to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution ‘and ‘be deposited in the United States 
Natural Museum.” Furthermore, Mr. Wotcorr 
declared, “Mr. Roosrvert will not receive one 
penny of the funds for his own or his son’s use or 
expenses; on the contrary, he makes a gift to the 
government of specimens worth many thousands 
of dollars, and possibly of :a value that can hardly 
be expressed. He will get nothing from the ‘gov- 
ernment; he will give much of value to the gov- 
ernment; the government’s share will be limited 
to receiving the gift.” ; 

Thus the generosity of Mr. RoosrvELT was made 
manifest with redundant emphasis. There re- 
mained only the question of the expenses ‘of the 
distinguished naturalists and of the Major. These, 
said Mr. Woxcort, “will be paid by funds provided 
for the purpose, no part of which is derived from 
any government appropriation or from ‘the income 
of ‘the ‘Smithsonian fund.” Despite, or perhaps be- 
cause of, the fact that this assertion did not tally 
with the plain statement to the contrary in the 
“ official announcement,” Director Worcotr spoke 
with deep feeling. It seems that somebody got a 
neat little special appropriation of $100,000 slipped 
through ‘Congress last ‘year, ‘not ‘to buy specimens 
for the Institution, but “to defray the expenses of 
adding to ‘the collection,” and suspicious ‘persons 
were beginning to guess ‘that it was the Director’s 
original intent to draw on this fund, as apparently 
he has the power to do, without paying ‘any ‘atten- 
tion to the mollyeoddles on the Board:of Regents. 

Anyhow, whatever may have been his real pur- 
pose when he confirmed ‘the “ official :announce- 
ment,” ‘the Director changed his mind and ‘tacked 
sharply to windward. So, asthe matter ‘now stands 
—this is written three days before publication— 
the cost of outfitting the caravan will be ‘borne by 
private individuals, names unknown. 

This makes a most happy solution of ‘the vexa- 
tious difficulty. The only auestion remaining is, 
Who are the generous citizens whose patriotism 
impels them to put up the hundreds of ‘thousands 
of dollars required ‘to sustain ‘an expedition ‘of ‘this 
magnitude ‘for ‘a ‘year or more? ‘Surely such an 
exhibition of liberality ‘merits recognition. Con- 
gress ought to pass a‘vote of thanks. In due time, 
undoubtedly, ‘the :names ‘will be given to the »public 
—we guess not. 


A Suggestion 


Can’t Brother Bryan ‘go, too? 


To Jail with Them 

The President now thinks of prosecuting Brother 
Puuirzer for criminal libel because the World 
questioned the accuracy of his statements respect- 
ing the Panama disbursements. That is a good 
idea, too. Brother Purrrzer has been urging the 
President to put somebody in jail for a long time, 
and now thoughtfully offers him a fine opportunity 























to comply with the eager suggestion. But is jail 
really the fitting place for Brother Punirzer if he 
is, indeed, as the President. stoutly asserted to the 
Times, one of those “creatures of the gutter so 
low that they envy the eminence of the dunghill ” ? 
Wouldn’t a pest-house be better? We should like 
the opinion of Brother Lyman Assorr on that 
point. But dear! dear! What a contentious world 
this is! Even the amiable Herald is growing cross 
because, it says, “the President is tired of his office, 
disgusted with Congress, and reckless of conse- 
quences ”—a most violent and unealled-for asser- 
tion, which richly merits stern rebuke, if not in- 
deed prompt consignment of the entire Herald 
staff to the very bottom of the muck-heap. 


Congress and the Secret Service 

The most thrilling chapter in the President’s 
message was that in which, in telling his objec- 
tions to an amendment made last year providing 
that there should be no detail from the Secret 
Service and no transfer therefrom, he went on to 
say: 

The chief argument in favor of the provision was 
that the Congressmen did not themselves wish to be 
investigated by Secret Service men. Very little of 
such investigation has been done in the past; but it 
is true that the work of the Secret. Service agents 
was partly responsible for the indictment and convic- 
tion of a Senator and a Congressman for land frauds 
in Oregon. I do not believe that it is in the public 
interest to protect criminals in any branch of the 
public service, and exactly as we have again and 
again during the past seven years prosecuted and con- 
victed such criminals who were in the executive 
branch of the government, so in my belief we should 
be given ample means to prosecute them if found in 
the legislative branch. But if this is not considered 
desirable a special exception could be made in the law 
prohibiting the tise of the Secret Service force in 
investigating members of the Congress. It would be 
far better to do this than to do what actually was 
done, and strive to prevent, or at least to hamper, 
effective action against criminals by the executive 
branch of the government. 


These remarks sat somewhat ill on the self-esteem 
of the House, and not without reason, for they are 
saucy remarks. Are they true? As to that we may 
hear something from the committee appointed by 
the House to ponder them, which will easily be able 
to point out, if it sees fit, the reasons besides self- 
protection which constrained Congress to pass the 
amendment objected to. But whether Congress will 
get ahead any by making a fight in the matter is 
a question. The President will enjoy the fight 
enormously, and will doubtless prove to be abun- 
dantly supplied with ammunition to carry it on. 
He is in the position now of the street urchin who 
pulls the bell and runs away. He is going to run 
on March 4, anyhow, and what fun he has between 
then and now he will doubtless feel to be clear 
gain. So we doubt if Congress will see much 
profit in a combat with him now. On the other 
hand, if the President really wanted the amend- 
ment killed, he has gone about it curiously. The 
surest way to make Congress reject a suggestion 
would seem to be to make the suggestion in such 
a way as to make Congress mad. 


Taft Can Stand It 

Dr. LyMAN ABpsotr sees in Mr, Tarr a strong re- 
semblance to Jesus Curis, according to his sermon on 
Sunday to the Yale students. A special to the New 
York Tribune reports him as saying: 

“ CuRIST gave up his life“for his qitéw" men just as 
truly during the thirty-three years he lived as he did 
the day he died. The same is true of Witt1am H. 
Tart. Twice denying himself a Supreme Court judge- 
ship to give, partly, his life to aid the Filipino, he 
obeyed the call of the highest: duty.” 

Wonder how “big Bill” enjoys the Doctor’s com- 
parison?—Springfield Republican. 


He can probably stand it, with such modest squirms 
as become a good man who sees him measured 
up against a perfect one. To be caught resembling 
in character the Founder of ‘Christianity ought 
not seriously to bother a citizen of a Christian 
land. It may be different in Springfield, but here 
in New York such resemblances, even though faint, 
find a good deal of practical appreciation, and to 
say of a man that he has none of them would be 
held to be injurious. What is Christianity for, 
anyhow, if its Founder is not to be a pattern ? 


An Error of Judgment 
Bishop W. W. Wess (Protestant Episcopal), of 
Milwaukee, is quoted as saying: 


Social ostracism for all divorced persons, I believe, 
is the only remedy for the growing evil of divorce. 
Personally I never enter the home of a divorced per- 
son in a social way, neither do I invite any one that 
T know to be divorced to my home. I have lost many 
dear friends through the enforcement of this rule. 
Of course I have sometimes stopped at the homes of 
people who have been divorced, but at the time I did 
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not know they had been divorced. Never, when I 
know it, do I associate with a person who has been 
divorced. 

The Bishop is wrong. It he considers divorce a 
sin, still he should not make a rule against meeting 
sinners. Sinners are his job. How is he going 
to do it if he denies his presence to them? Divorce 
is pretty nearly a sufficient penalty in itself. It 
does not need as many artificial punishments as 
some folks think. 


College Presidencies 

The opinion exists in eastern Massachusetts that 
the presidency of Harvard has been offered to Mr. 
J. J. Strorrow, of Ler, Hiaatson, & Co., of 
Boston. Mr. Storrow is a graduate of Harvard 
College and the Harvard Law School, a Harvard 
overseer, and chairman of the Boston School Board, 
and is about forty-five years old. His father, of 
the same name, an able lawyer, fought the patent- 
right battles of the Bell Telephone Company, and 
won most of them. Mr. Srorrow’s name has been 
one of those most considered, the objection being 
that he had not had experience as a member of any 
college faculty. The University of Minnesota is 
also looking for a president to succeed Dr. Cyrus 
Norturop, who has resigned. The papers say Dr. 
Roosrvett has been invited to take the place, but 
has declined it. We read also that there is some 
undergraduate sentiment in favor of offering it to 
Mr. Bryan. Dr. Tucker is anxious that Dartmouth 
should find some one to sueceed him, but Dart- 
mouth is justly reluctant to do so. Dr. BENJAMIN 
ANbREwS lately resigned from the presidency of 
the University of Nebraska, and we do not remem- 
ber to have heard that his successor had been found 
yet, nor that the man has been found to take the 
place of Dr. James B. ANGELL in the University of 
Michigan. Here are opportunities for five “ bright 
young men” to fill places of dignity and impor- 
tance. 


Target-shooting 

The Atlanta Constitution appears to be much wor- 
ried as to whether or not membership to the Ananias 
Club expires on the fourth of next March.—Springfield 
Republican. . 

Does the Constitution belong to it? Is it worried 
for fear it won’t last? The trouble about the 
Ananias Club as a penal institution is that it is 
so popular. President Roosrvett has so overworked 
reprobation that in his mouth it is no longer ef- 
fective to reprove. When he calls a citizen a bad 


name it no longer excites abhorrence of that cit- 


izen, nor even sympathy for him, but only a friend- 
ly sort of curiosity. We call that a very wasteful 
use of epithets. 


Worcester Goes Dry 

The Massachusetts municipal elections, held on 
December 8, were interesting in several particulars. 
They disclosed, for one thing, a decided disposition 
to disregard party lines in voting for mayors and 
other municipal officers and elect: the best man. 
In Springfield the Republican candidate for Mayor, 
W. E. Sanperson, who has held the office for sev- 
eral terms, was opposed by the local press, which 
supported James B. Carronnt, a Democrat (and 
incidentally a Roman Catholic) of -excellent stand- 
ing as a citizen. SANDERSON won, but his plurality 
was cut down to 625 votes in a total vote of 12,816. 
The votes on-license were very interesting, showing 
how nearly balanced is the public mind in the 
cities between the -pros and -cons of that question. 
Springfield went ‘wet; Worcester, ‘which -has been 
dry this year, voted bya majority of 180 in 23,000 
votes to continue dry another year. Holyoke went 
wet by a smallér majority than usual; Fall River 
and Gloucester changed from dry to wet,-and Salem 
and Haverhill from ‘wet to dry. In Chicopee the 
majority for license, usually about 600, was cut 
down to 56. In these Massachusetts cities the 
disposition seems to be to watch results, and where 
license seems to work badly to try no-license, and 
when ‘that‘appears unprofitable to shift back. This 
method may ‘tend ‘to drive the best of the liquor- 
sellers out of ‘the business and to keep the worst 
of ‘them ‘in it, but it is better than State prohibi- 
tion, and far better ‘than ‘prohibition ‘by constitu- 
tional amendment, because it keeps the liquor 
problem constantly under observation, keeps wets 
and drys constantly on their good conduct, and 
enables the voters ‘to disuse the -remedy with -rea- 
sonable promptness ‘whenever it seems to them to 
be worse than the disease. 


Alcohol, the Flesh, and the Spirit 

Dr. Freperick ‘Perersen, professor of’ psychiatry 
at Columbia University, estimates that of the 
150,000 insane in this country, 30,000, or about 
one-fifth, are the handiwork of drink. A terrible 
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figure; one which alone (if we needed convincing) 
might convince us that man would be happier 
without booze, but which does not convince us that 
he would not be even happier for just a little. 
Perhaps—as Dr. PererseN says—all physicians are 
agreed that “aleohol is a poison taken in any 
form,” but they are not all agreed that it is al- 
ways poisonous. But supposing it were. Sup- 
posing that every time Mr. “ Carivorous Drunk- 
ard Poet” (to use Mr. Bernarp SHAw’s descrip- 
tion) indulges in a mug of ale his memory and 
perception are dulled, his life unnaturally hustled 
toward sclerosis? There are persons who hold that 
alternate exaltation and depression is preferable 
to commonplace, golden-mean, humdrum exist- 
ence. Mr. ©. D. P. is one of them. So is Mr. 
Suaw, only the inspiration of draughts of church 
air does for him what only draughts of ale will 
do for the other. But Mr. Suaw is exceptional; 
most men can only escape mediocrity at the ex- 
pense of their lives. All living is poisonous, though 
mere existence may not be. To really live —to 
realize one’s power and to feel pleasure—we must 
damage the flesh to some extent more than to mere- 
ly exist—be it with vitiated air or overwork or— 
aleohol. But, in their zeal to postpone the onfall 
of disease and death and hasten a physical and 
intellectual millennium, our scientific prohibition- 
ists would seem sometimes to be almost desirous 
of preventing us from feeling at all. But living 
would be a poorer occupation than it is without 
emotion. And drinking in moderation is a great 
conducive to emotion. Wherefore: temperance, if 
possible. Surely, we need not drink nothing in 
order not to drink too much! And probably we 
will come to not drinking too much long before 
we come to drinking nothing. 





Uneasy India 

England’s rule in India has long rested on the 
failure of the governed to co-operate in dissent. 
If the various peoples of India could agree to throw 
the English out, out they would go, for the Eu- 
ropean troops in that great aggregation of coun- 
tries are a mere handful compared with the native 
population, or even with the native troops of one 
kind or another under British command. As 
everybody knows, the military prestige of all Eu- 
rope was seriously hurt in all Asia by the victories 
of the Japanese in the war with Russia. That is 
named as the immediate cause of the present un- 
rest in India, of which the papers give frequent 
news. The stories of that unrest, its symptoms 
and consequences, are considerably disturbing. 
Recent news from Lahore tells of advice given by 
high officials to send every white woman and child 
out of India at once, of the actual despatch of 
wives and daughters of British officials to Simla 
long before the usual time, of the buying up of 
the whole stock of firearms and ammunition at 
Lahore by apprehensive white men, and of the 
marked change in attitude and manners of the 
Hindu servants, shopmen, and population general- 
ly towards the whites. It is fifty years since the 
Mutiny, and not in all that time has there been 
so much uneasiness abont what is going on in 
the native Indian mind as now. The latest sign of 
active vigilance on the part of the British au- 
thorities is the adoption of a “summary-justice 
bill” to provide means to bring criminals to speedy 
trial and squelch anarchistic and seditious societies. 


Questions Concerning Alimony 

When a man, who has lived like Sotomon in all 
his glory in virtue of a monstrous income, sepa- 
rates from his wife, who, in virtue of the same 
income, has been treated munificently, how much 
alimony shall he give her? Shall he continue to 
treat her munificently? If his income is, say, 
$500,000 a year, shall he give her each year one- 
quarter of this amount because, before the sepa- 
ration, this had proved to be her annual cost? Or 
shall he give her less?) These questions were lately 
answered by Justice Biscuorr. The Justice thinks 
that $25,000 is ample; that not what the wife used 
to, and could still, spend, but what she ought to 
spend, should be her alimony. One inclines to 
agree with the Justice, and to add, by way of 
comment, that even $25,000 is a very liberal al- 
lowance for even a very estimable woman. 


Congratulations 

Felicitations to our esteemed contemporary, the 
Independent, upon passing its sixtieth mile-stone 
in good condition. Its progress has been dotted 
with services to the community, and its present 
editors, Dr. Witttam Hayes ‘Warp and Mr. Hamir- 
ton Hott, never carelessly print anything which 
their better judgment tells them had better be 
left out. 




















The Price We Pay 


“'THou, O God, dost sell us all good things at the 
price of labor,” jotted down that tremendous worker 
LEONARDO, in his note-book. Himself a writer, a 
philosopher, a sculptor, an engineer, an inventor, and 
a great painter, he might well know the worth of his 
own saying, for even to genius rewards come as the 
response to work. Indeed, genius is likely to be largely 
a great capacity for drudgery and a great enjoyment 
of process. A lady fluttered up to an eminent violinist 
after his performance and said, “I would give half 
my life to be able to do that.” 

“That, madam,” he replied, “is exactly what J 
have given to do it.” 

There is no doubt that we pay for all we get in 
life, but a great many of us drift into getting in a 
half-hearted, unthinking way and paying only when 
we must and then unwillingly. It would be vastly 
more advantageous to think out our problem before- 
hand, to decide what things we really must have in 
life, and just what we are willing to give for them: 
how much effort, how much drudgery, how much re- 
nouncement. Of course, the incurably childish mind 
will cling to the end to a wavering doubt that it 
may somehow eat its cake and have it, too—get the 
rewards of labor and escape making the payments; 
but most of us who believe in any law of cause and 
result will sooner or later settle to some sort of rough 
calculation as to what we want to pay, and pare our 
purchases accordingly. But if we do not, we also 
pay for making no decision, and few things, in the 
end, come higher than drifting through life trusting 
somehow that bills will never come due. We pay for 
drifting, and we pay for living; we pay for liberty, 
for unconventionality: we pay a pretty price for con- 
ventionality and unifermity; we pay for our habits 
and we pay for having none; we pay for joy and we 


pay for grief; we pay for our doubts and we pay 
higher for our faiths. The truth is, life and_ its 


fruits are not presented to us now, a free gift, as they 


were to ApAM, but living and all its prizes are 
dangled before us, a little out of reach, while the 


Sybilline voice sounds out from the darkness beyond, 
saying, “ Here, my little man; here is life, and here 
all the fruits of life. Come, find out the prices and 
buy.” And it is quite useless to try to snatch and 
run. The attempt never succeeds. We are always 
caught, and the worth of the goods gotten from us, 
und a heavy interest extorted, too, as a punishment 
for trying to escape. 

A great. deal of modern education is an attempt to 
snatch the goods without paying the price, and the 
results are sadly defeated. It is just as well. to let 
a child know ever so early in life that it costs a good 
deal of effort and a patient renewal of effort day 
after day to win the great delights of reading. It 
may. even be worth while to read sensible books to 
him from the very beginning—and by sensible books 
we mean fairy-stories of the legitimate kind collected 
by Grim or told by ANDERSEN—so that he will be 
willing to make the necessary effort. 

A large and an invaluable part of education is 
training the youthful mind to assimilate that truth, 
set down in LEONARDO'S note-books, that the Creator 
and Ruler of this life selleth us good things at the 
price of labor, and that the price is usually in just 
proportion to the real value of the goods we are to 
get. It costs, for example, not a little to be ordinarily 
well educated; it costs infinitely more to become an 
accomplished humanist; it costs in effort and in re- 
uunciations to be a specialist, but, strange fatality! 
it also costs heavily to forego advantages. 

We pay for our conventionality and conformity by 
a good deal of self-suppression and by becoming so 
painfully like sheep in appearance and intellect; and 
if we elect the opposite course and decide to develop 
individuality regardless of costs, we pay often in loss 
of friends and approval; we accept a good deal of 
misunderstanding and ill-will and sometimes rude- 
ness, and the heavy responsibility of finally producing 
and making good the individuality bought at so 
noticeable a cost. The latter is the more expensive 
article, undoubtedly, and if we have chosen to buy it 
we must somehow scrape together the purchase money. 
The eighteenth century in English literature, for ex- 
ample, took propriety and conformity to its gods; it 
paid a small price, as was right, for so slim an ex- 
perience of life. The nineteenth century broke away, 
demanded fulness of being and of knowledge and 
heightened significance, and it paid in great destruc- 
tions, doubts, uncertainties, anguish, mental and 
spiritual darkness, for the fuller flood of light that 
was to follow. How boldly, how undauntedly they 
accepted the bleakest of pessimisms rather than juggle 
with their facts! How they sang: 

* Linfinita del tutto,” 
and emphasized, 


ranita 


“The flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow dies.” 
Hlow they pointed out the nothingness and futility of 
mankind, so that any one seeing his ego in its real 
nakedness would turn and run, and each one even to 


hear his own existence “must bedeck himself with 
the rags of a stage costume and hold the masks of 


in order to add to the 
This was a heavy price 


joy and love before his face 
interest of his appearance.” 
to pay for the more truthful and rational sense of 
life’s values that grew thence. But who would say 
the results shamed the suffering? It were a cowardly 
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thing indeed to buy great treasures and then weep and 
lament over the money we had spent. 

We pay for our affections; we pay in the selfish, 
perhaps, but instinctive desire to win love where we 
love; we pay in fear of loss; we. pay in the increase 
of our sufferings by all those of others whom we love 
as ourselves, and whose sufferings we therefore realize 
as we do our own. We pay; but, after all, “ passion, 
like wisdom, is justified of all her children.” None 
who have known them would be willing to forego the 
affections for a self-centred immunity and security. 

It is likewise a costly matter to indulge in freedom 
of speech. Utterance always brings great momentary 
relief. Indeed, young and enthusiastic people find it 
almost impossible to exist without an occasional un- 
loading of the mind and heart. But to say what you 
want to say just when and as you want to say it is 
a right for which we often pay too dear. It is a 
costly privilege and the benefits derived are apt to 
dwindle in value as the hours pass and the burning 
moment wanes. We pay for all our little indiscre- 
tions and impulsive, impatient moments. 

LEONARDO again says: “ Patience serves against in- 
sults as clothes do against cold, since if you mi“tiply 
your clothes the cold cannot hurt you. Similarly, let 
thy patience increase under great offences and they 
will not be able to hurt your feelings.” Indeed, it is 
a point to lay to heart that the greatest freedom is 
self-restraint. We pay for our doubts with much 
darkness and uncertainty; we pay for our faiths with 
infinite courage and, trust, often in the teeth of 
‘alamity and the face of destruction. We pay for 
our high ideals with, great loneliness. We pay for 
life itself in much effort to sustain it, in greater 
effort to train it into worthy channels, in unremitting 
effort to keep it there. We pay for our inevitable 
sorrows and losses and errors sometimes with anger 
and denunciation, sometimes with feeble complaining 
and prostration, sometimes with endurance and stoic 
quiet, or best with|tender and hopeful resignation, 
but whatever the coin we give, we know at least that 
nothing is got for nothing. A complete and resigned 
outlook upon life .is a purchase which must _neces- 
sarily cost a goodly sum; a long and careful training, 
even perhaps a long line of godly ancestors. 

Who choose the great ideals and the high emotions 
must be ready with the payment of the more poignant 
agonies and greater dangers. . 

But the great point is to know what we want to 
buy, and, secondly, whether or no we are able and 
willing to pay the price. 





Personal 


PrEorpLE who know about surgeons and their work 
lament ineonsolably the recent death of Dr. ANDREW 
J. McCosn, of New York. His horses took fright 
and ran away. He was thrown out of his carriage, 
bis skull was fractured, and he died some days later, 
on December 2, of double pneumonia—not an unusual 
outcome in such cases.; Dr. McCosu was' fifty years 
old, a man of splendid vigor and-rare skill, and 
twenty-five years of constant practice had made the 
men who know about such things look upon him as 
probably the best all-around surgeon in New York. 
The value of the work he had done—very largely 
without pay in hospitals and out of them—is ines- 
timable. That makes him lamented because it is 
the measure of the value of the work it was still 
in him to do. When a man of such qualifications 
and abilities is cut down by a sudden accident, the 
ease is like that when a great steamship sinks with 
all her splendid machinery in. her. It seems such an 
immense waste of power that the common solaces for 
death are powerless to console. 


Mrs. ANNIS LEE WIstTEeR, who died last month in 
Philadelphia, was very well known to a great many 
American readers as the translator of German novels, 
and especially of the stories by “KE. Maruirtt.” 
Whether these stories are still read we do not know. 
Of the people who used to read them a large propor- 
tion have probably gone to their reward, but they 
were very well known in their day, and, thanks large- 
ly to Mrs. Wistrer, they were good reading. The 
Old Mam’selle’s Secret, Gold Elsie, Countess Gi- 
sela, and other titles, are still familiar names in 
many households, and they owe almost as large a 
part of their charm to Mrs. WISTER as a translator 
as the poems of OMAR KHAYYAM owed to FITZGERALD. 
Mrs. Wister translated many other German novels 
besides Maruitt’s. She came honestly by her literary 
industry, being the daughter of Wit~1aAM Henry Fur- 
NESS and the sister of Horace Howarp FuRNESS. 
Her husband, who died in 1886, was Dr. CASPAR 
WIsTER, a physician, and the uncle of OWEN WISTER. 
She was seventy-eight years old. 


Mr. Asquitu has made a stir in England by his 
appointment to the Archbishopric of York. The late 
archbishop, Dr. LANGAN, retires on a pension. The 
new man is forty-four vears old. He is Dr. Cosmo 
Gorvon LANG, a Scotchman, the son of a Presby- 
terian minister, and very. probably connected by ties 
of birth. with Dr. ANpREw Lane. The new arch- 
bishop is a product. of Glasgow and Oxford Universi- 
ties. At Oxford he was a distinguished scholar and 
debater and president of the Union. When he got 


out of there he studied law, but the day before he 
was to be called to the bar he took his name off the 
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list and entered himself as a theological student. That 
was not so abrupt a change as appeared, because for 
years before that he had been interested and active 


in sociological labors. He was ordained in 1890, and 
got to work in Leeds. Later he spent three years 
teaching in Oxford, but in 1896 he got the vicarage 
of the great parish of Portsea in Portsmouth. His 
labors there led to his succeeding in 1901 to the 
suffragan Bishopric of Stepney of the London dio- 
cese, in which he followed the present Bishop of 
London. 


The San Francisco Argonaut finds occasion in the 
recent death of Dr. D. C. Gitman to tell the story 
of his coming out thirty years ago, in the very prime 
of life, to be the second president of the University 
of California. He stayed three years, and then went 
back to be president of Johns Hopkins. The Argonaut 
tells what was the matter. Dr. GiInMAN, it says, 


“was not only a scholar, but an administrator of high 
capability; and if he had remained at Berkeley he 
would undoubtedly have given to the State university 
an impetus and an organization that would vastly 
have aided its subsequent development. But a ram- 
pant politicalism allied with grangerism, failing to 
comprehend the man, took the attitude of suspicion 
and enmity toward him. In a hundred petty ways he 
was criticised, interfered with, and pestered by the 
political and social autocrats of a very crude day. 
His scholarship was sneered at by ignorance and pre- 
sumption as ‘impractical,’ and his social manners, 
which, while gracious, were formal, elaborate, and 
elegant, served to make the point of many a vulgar 
joke. In sheer disgust Dr. Gi~tMAN abandoned the 
university, which for twenty years after floundered 
about helplessly and haplessly through a series of ill- 
considered and misfit administrations. Not for a full 
quarter of a century did it fairly emerge from the 
blight brought upon it by the resignation and de- 
parture of the one man who, associated with its be- 
ginnings, might have done great things for it.” 





ST. ANDREWS AND GOLF 
New York, November 20, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—As one who has played golf for four sea- 
sons, permit me to congratulate you on _ printing 
the article in the issue of October 31, by W. E. Hicks, 
on “St. Andrews and the Honor.” He makes an 
unanswerable argument against St. Andrews. If it 
cannot interpret the English language right, why 
should it arrogate to itself the revising of golf rules 
for the world? It was a pleasure to read in so high 
class a periodical as yours an article that discussed 
a golf question on broad lines. 

I am, sir, 
M. E. 


New York, November 19, 1908. 
l'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: { 
Sir,—Let me congratulate you on printing the very 
interesting article on the “ Honor,” by William E. 
Hicks, in your issue of October 31. It is a pleasure to 
read an article on the great game that treats of so 
important a subject as the ability of St. Andrews to 
revise the golf rules in so masterly a way. 
I am, sir, 
Harry TUTELMAN. 


The Holidays 
SEE the trains a-comin’ in, 
Bringin’ home the kids; 
Every one as full o’ din 
As the katydids. 
In each eye a twinkle true, 
Free of sin and guile, 
All the crowd prepared for do- 
In’ nothin’ for a while. 


HENDERSON. 





Foolin’ round the city streets, 
Seein’ vaudeville. 

Drinkin’ sodas, eatin’ sweets, 
‘Nough to make you ill. 
All the happy shriekin’ crew 
Full as they can bile, 
Comin’ back from school an’ 
In’ nothin’ for a while. 


do- 


Slidin’ all around the rink, 
Scootin’ -on Broadway ; 
Squanderin’ their pocket chink 
On the matinée. 
Hikin’ up the Avenue, 
All the rank and file, 
Nonchalant and careless, do- 
tn’ nothin’ for a while. 


Crowdin’ all the candy-shops, 
Wearin’ violets. 

Winkin’ at the corner cops, 
Smokin’ cigarettes. 

Sportin’ canes and waistcoats new, 
Thousand to the mile, 

Showin’ folks that they are do- 
In’ nothin’ for a while. 


Havin’ fun from morn till night. 
At it all day long. 

Cheerin’ everything in sight, 
Bustin’ into: song. 

Always happy, never blue, 
Chock-a-block with style, 

Workin’ like the divvle do- 
In’ nothin’ for a while. 


O the glad old holidays! 
Bully days they be. 

Full of merry roundelays, 
Full of youth and glee— 

But [ll bet a fiver to 
Any kind of tile 

Tt would kil) us fellers do- 
In’ nothin’ for a while. 















The Exhibition in the New York Museum of Natural History 


SAREAT popular interest is being mani- 
ae fested in the International Tuberculosis 


fa Exhibition which is being held in the 
ha American Museum of Natural History, 
aval RY New York, under the auspices of the 

SM Charity Organization Society. The ex- 
hibition, w Ww which was brought to New York through the 
efforts of Dr. Alfred Meyer, chairman of the New 
York State Committee of the International Congress 
on Tuberculosis, and Herman C. Bumpus, director of 
the Museum, represents the progress made in fighting 
tuberculosis since the discovery of the bacillus by Dr. 
Robert Koch, in 1882. There are 438 contributors, of 
whom 312 are from the United States. One section 
shows the posters used in the Travelling Tuberculosis 
Exhibition, which toured New York State last fall and 
covered 5813 miles. Short lectures were delivered 
through the medium of a gramophone. A contrivance 
which is exciting much interest is that shown in the 
illustration, whereby the consumptive, lying comfort- 
ably in bed, his body covered up warmly, can breathe 
fresh air through the hood. Then there is a sani- 
tary house, designed by Mr. Milton D. Morrill, of 
Washington, D.C., which was awarded the first gold 
medal at the Tuberculosis Congress. It is an ideal 
six-room home for a working-man, cast in concrete, 
and costing only $1200. It can be cleaned with a 
hose. ‘Thirty of these houses are being built in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and another is soon to be erected in the 
vicinity of New York city. Nearly 150,000 persons 
attended during the opening week, many being from 
the East Side and tenement districts of the city. The 
exhibition will be on view until January 15. 









Weapons in the War against Tuberculosis 




























How it is pr evented 
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At every stopping-place a talking-machine delivered short lectures of warning and advice 





The Extent of the disease. 


[Tae ktal paputation of Albany, Ragchtarpsie 
and Niagara Falls numbers 150000 
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A prize-winning design for an ideal sani- 
tary dwelling of concrete costing $1200 
































The device shown in the Rhode Island exhibit by which the sleepers in tenements may obtain fresh air The form of tent used at the Union 
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ARE THE WINTERS AND SUMMERS OF TO-DAY WARMER OR COLDER 
THAN THEY WERE IN THE FABULOUS DAYS OF OUR GRANDFATHERS ? 






PAZMHIS weather is remarkably mild for 


EI midwinter! Why, when I was a 
a boy we really had cold weather in 











LY, >) these parts, and skating lasted for 
oA nea month at a time; but now our 
ie fie; climate has grown much warmer.” 
iy . re : 
(~ Nee How often one hears an “ old resi- 
eee VON dent” make a statement similar to 
the above when an unusually warm 





or January has brought up the sub- 
ject of the weather! Have we not all listened in awe 
to the stirring accounts of the deep snow-drifts 
through which our fathers or grandfathers were ac- 
customed to fight their way, and has not many a 
youngster regretted that such delightful experiences 
are no longer possible at the present time? Un- 
doubtedly there were severe stretches of cold weather 
decades ago; but the interesting question is, were 
these cold snaps more frequent or more prolonged than 
those to which we are accustomed to-day? Before 
giving a definite answer to this question, let us con- 
sider the historical records and statistics which bear 
upon the subject. What are the facts in the case? 


day in December 


{n prehistoric days the climate of North America 
was entirely different from that with which we are 
now acquainted. We know that the Great Lakes 
were excavated by glaciers, and that the St. Law- 
rence Valley, the New England States, and the Middle 
States were at one time covered with ice. However, 
these phenomena certainly did not exist within the 


last two thousand vears and their disappearance must 
have been extremely gradual. 

Several potent causes operate to give us a diversified 
climate in this country. The distance from the 
equator, the height above the sea level, the distance 
from the sea, and the prevailing winds, each has a 
share in regulating the temperature. The first of 
these causes is incomparably the most potent because 
it concerns our relation to the sun, and that body is 
primarily the source of all heat upon this planet. As 
we move north or south from the equator the solar 
rays strike the earth more and more obliquely, and 
consequently less. and less heat is imparted to the 
same area of surface as it approaches the poles. If 
this were the only consideration to be reckoned with 
the gradation in temperature would everywhere be 
governed by the latitude; but here our other de- 
termining factors are felt. The decrease in tempera- 
ture with a rise in altitude is familiar to us all, but 
one seldom remembers the tempering effect the ocean 
has upon the surrounding land if the prevailing winds 


are from the sea. As quickly as the surface water 
becomes cold it sinks to a lower depth, and thus pre- 
sents another warm layer of water to modify the 


chilling breeze which drives in oyer the coast. 
Government statistics in America do not cover a 
period of sufficient duration to’ permit of an_ ex- 
haustive research into climatic history, for that would 
necessitate accurate data for a hundred years or more. 
However, some careful investigators have. unearthed 
diaries written in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century which contain some interesting statements 
regarding the climate, and, almost without exception, 
these refer to the coldness of the winters. During the 
winter of 1740-41, Long Island Sound was frozen over 
at some point not known, and this occurred again in 
1779-80. This was coincident with an unusually long 
period of intensely cold weather, when deep snow 
covered the ground for three consecutive months. In 
the same year Chesapeake Bay was frozen from its 
head to the mouth of the Potomac River. From 
February 10, through February 17, 1784, the tempera- 
ture in the vicinity of New York city is recorded as 
ranging from twelve to twenty degrees below zero. 
Numerous persons concluded from a few such old 
records that a change has really occurred in our 
climate, and they have advanced various theories to 
account for it: the polar ice is gradually disappearing 
through drifting into warmer latitudes and melting 
away; the vast amount of artificial heat generated in 
our cities greatly modifies the cold weather; the Gulf 
Stream has left its course And is flowing much nearer 


to our eastern coast, thereby warming the land, and 
so on. The last theory is the only one which has 


many supporters; yet the facts prove it to be entirely 


erroneous. If it were true that this warm current 
really had set in along our shores, we should - not 
necessarily have a milder climate—indeed, there 


would be practically no effect upon the temperature. 
The reason for this lies in the fact that our prevailing 
winds travel from the west toward the east, and 
henee any warmth from the Gulf Stream would be 
carried eastward and_ still farther away from the 
land. In addition to this, the foremost scientists 
assert that the depth and volume of this current is so 
greatly diminished by the time it reaches the latitude 
of Newfoundland that its ability to temper the atmos- 
phere is exceedingly slight. Having disposed of this 
contention, it may be said that those old records of 


Colonial days still confront us; but although interest- 


By Walter AW. F. Grau 


ing, they are not sufficiently accurate or complete to 
justify the establishment of a theory. 

The winter months—December, January, and Febru- 
ary—are the ones generally under discussion in these 
weather problems, for, with the exception of extended 
rainfalls or of long droughts, such as visited the 
greater part of the United States during the past 
summer and fall, atmospheric disturbances are most 
pronounced to the casual observer in the winter. The 
Weather Bureau of New York city has compiled a 
table of the data for the mean temperatures of the 
city during the three winter months beginning with the 
year 1872, when the Weather Bureau was organized, 
and covering the thirty-six years up to 1908. The 
mean temperature for each of these months was com- 
puted from daily observations, and the sum of these 
means, divided by three, gave the mean for the entire 
winter. These statistics are as follows: 

















[ MEAN WINTER TEMPERATURE OF NEW YORK CITY 
Year ‘| Dee. , Jan., Feb. Year Dec., Jan., Feb. 
| 2 ee tthe ravi ai 
1872 29.8 1890 40.7 
1873 28.1 1891 34.5 
1874 34.1 1892 35.0 
1875 27.4 1893 28.1 
1876 32.9 1894 33.1 
1877 29.4 1895 30.7 
1878 35.3 1896 31.6 
1879 28.9 1897 31.4 
1880 37.8 1898 33.7 
1881 27.7 1899 30.7 
1882 35.6 1900 33.7 
1883 30.5 | 1901 30.8 
1884 31.7 1902 30.7 
1885 29.0 1903 32.4 
1886 31.0 | 1904 26.4 
1887 31.5 | 1905 26.8 
1888 31.3 1906 35.4 
1889 33.9 1907 29.8 











A glance at these figures gives sufficient assurance 
that the winters of the seventies and eighties were 
no more severe than those of the last decade. What 
the temperature does is merely to fluctuate slightly 
from year to year, with now a trivial increase and 
then a small decline, without any appreciable gain in 
either direction. In 1873, 1875, and 1881 we find the 
low temperatures of 28.1°, 27. 4°, and 27.7°, respectively, 
but in the later years of 1893, 1904, and 1905 the tem- 
peratures were 28.1°, 26.4°, and 26.8°, respectively, and 
these later data entirely offset the former. Indeed, the 
winters of 1904 and 1905 were the most rigorous that 
the New York Signal Service has recorded, and such 
evidence does not lend strength to the belief that our 
climate is becoming warmer. Comparing the average 
mean of the first period of eighteen years, from 1872 
to 1889, inclusive, with that of the second period, from 
1890 to 1907, inclusive, we find them to be 31.4° and 
31.9°, respectively. The difference of five-tenths of a 
degree is an insignificant increase in temperature over 
the first period, and results principally from the ex- 
traordinarily warm winter of 1890; this winter comes 
at the very beginning of our second division of years, 
and therefore should count as a neutral factor in- 
stead of as the predominating one. From the com- 
parisons here noted we are justified in concluding that 
there is no foundation for a theory that New York 
city, at least, is experiencing more temperate winters; 
but for further proof we must examine other 
localities. 

A compilation of temperature data was _ recently 
made by the United States Weather Bureau to show 
the general conditions, during the winters of the past 
fifty years, obtaining over the section of this country 
east of the Mississippi River. This section was 
selected because only there could records be found 
which extended back through the necessary period of 
time. The data for those years before the installation 
of the Weather Bureau was secured from reliable 
private records and from those of voluntary observers 
co-operating with the Smithsonian Institution. The 
means of the winters of the first twenty-five years are 
compared with those of the second period at each of 
these widely separated stations: 








[ Mean Winter Mean Winter 
Station Temperature, Temperature, 
1254-5 to 1878-9 | 1879-80 to 1903-4 

.-| Cincinnati, Ohio. . 34.8 34.0 
St. Louis, Mo..... 33.5 33.5 
Cleveland, Ohio.... 28.2 28.2 
New Orleans, La 55.2 55.5 
Chicago, Ill......4 25.0 25.5 
New Bedford, Mass. 29.1 29.5 
Washington, D. C. 34.2 34.9 
| Charleston, 8. C... 51.1 51.3 














From this table it is seen that the contention that 
our recent winters are less rigorous than those of 


former years, so far as temperature is concerned, 
erroneous, because at, Cincinnati the second period 
averaged 0.8° lower than the former, at Cleveland and 
at St. Louis the average for both periods was identical, 
and at the other stations the mean of the second 
period of twenty-five years was only a few tenths of a 
degree above that of the first period. The very slight 
apparent gain in temperature during the later years 
would be altogether cancelled if we bear in mind that 
the readings of the thermometer, prior to the estab- 
lishment of the Weather Bureau, are believed to have 
been taken from instruments exposed in the open or 
in shelters close above the sod. Such locations would 
naturally give a lower temperature than would be 
recorded in the same weather by the instruments of 
the Signal Service and, allowing for that variation, 
the averages for our two periods under consideration 
would probably be reversed at a majority of stations 
where the early readings were the lower. 

It may not be amiss here to turn our attention to a 
foreign country and see whether it has experienced 
a climatic change or possesses the same stable condi- 
tions as exist in the United States. Sir John Moore 
recently read a paper before the British Association, 
entitled, “Is our Climate Changing?” which ema 
phatically negatives this question. He admits that 
there is a very general opinion in England that the 
seasons are unsettled ; that the spring is less balmy, 
the summers cooler, the autumns more torrid, and the 
winters less severe and later in beginning than of old. 
Traditions always represent Christmas with deep snow 
upon the ground and the jingling of sleigh-bells in the 
air, but now there is seldom a snowfall before the 
early part of January. However, Sir John Moore ex- 
plains this seeming change of climate by asserting 
that the inclemency of December weather in the older 
days was a figment of poetic imagination rather than 
an actual occurrence. It is a plausible supposition 
that the legend of the “old-fashioned Christmas ” 
dates back to the period preceding the reform of the 
calendar, in 1752, before which Christmas day fell on 
what is now the 7th of January. 

Probably the most interesting document, as well as 
the most venerable, is a weather journal kept by the 
Rev. William Merle, a Lincolnshire rector, for the 
years 1337-43. This manuscript is in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, and affords proof that England’s 
climate was practically the same six hundréd years 
ago as it is to-day. We read that January, 1341, was 
remarkable for its kaleidoscopic weather changes ; 
bright warm days, hard frosts, heavy rains, and high 
winds alternating throughout the month in a manner 
similar to that which the English experience in the 
twentieth century. Just as often happens now, the 
farmer’s crops were frosted in April of this same year, 


when there was freezing weather with hail and 
snow from the 6th to the 13th of the month. In 


the next year “there was springlike weather the 
whole time between September and the end of De- 
cember,” and it is recorded that the cabbages and 
leeks blossomed at that time. Jt is from a vast 
amount of similar data that Sir John Moore arrived 
at the only evident conclusion, namely, that there 
had been no climatic variation in the British Isles. 

We have examined the authentic statistics of the 
New York Weather Bureau for the winters in the 
metropolis during the last thirty-six years, and an 
inspection has been made of the records of other dis- 
tantly separated cities of the United States for the 
years 1854-1904, but our search has revealed no start- 
ling variations in temperature that could possibly 
denote a permanent change in our climate. It does 
appear that our seasons are becoming less pronounced, 
for they blend into each other to such an extent that 
it is difficult to tell when one ceases and the next 
begins. To be sure, there are fluctuations in the 
weather, but these generally balance themselves in 
succeeding years and the average temperature re- 
mains the same. 

A sudden extraordinary rise or fall in temperature 
always attracts the attention of the residents in the 
locality where the change occurs and impresses itself 
so deeply upon their memory that many years later 
the incident is recalled and offered as evidence to 
demonstrate what the weather at the present day 
would be had our climate not altered. Such is a 
plausible explanation of those rigorous winters of old 
concerning which we hear so often from our fathers. 
A week that was severely cold is easily remembered 
on account of the suffering caused thereby, but the 
balmy days of the next fortnight are completely for- 
gotten, although they entirely counterbalanced the 
previous low temperature in the computation of 
averages. The assertion may be made upon the au- 
thority of government experts that the climatic condi- 
tions of temperature in the United States are iden- 
tical with those of fifty years ago, exceptional varia- 
tions in the state of the weather being often but in- 
correctly attributed to a permanent alteration in 
climate. 


























Wagner, the winner 
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How the course was patrolled to prevent accident Nazzaro, who came in third, pursuing Wagner 





























Wagner (left) and his mechanician after the race The wreck of the Benz racer, driven by Erle, on White Bluff road 


























Wagner passing a rival in front of the grand stand Hemery, who lost to Wagner by fifty-six seconds 


THE WINNING OF THE GOLD AUTOMOBILE CUP 


In the race for the $5000 annual challenge grand prize gold cup of the Automobile Club of America at Savanna, Louis Wagner drove a Fiat car over the 402.8- 
mile course in 6 hours 10 minutes 31 seconds, at an average speed of 65.1 miles an hour. Hemery, in a Benz car, was second, and Nazzaro, in a Fiat, was third 
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Searching the Highways and Hedges 


A Remarkable 

















The procession, headed by the fiery cross, assembling before St. George’s Church 


Church Work 


HE wanderers of the highways and 
hedges were gathered together at St. 
George’s Church on Stuyvesant Square, 
New York city, on the evening of Decem- 
| ber 7, attracted thither by a procession 
‘ 24jj of seven hundred missioners who marched 
through the neighboring streets singing gospel hymns 
to the accompaniment of a brass band. 

A large cross of blazing electric lights was carried 
at the head of the parade, which was composed for the 
most part of women and girls, and at either side of 
the cross were men carrying the batteries that fur- 
nished illumination for the incandescent lamps. Be- 
hind the band walked Dr. Dawson, the English re- 
vivalist, the Rev. Dr. Hugh Birckhead, rector of 
St. George’s, and other clergy, with various officers 
of the church. Following these were seventy choir 
boys and the entire congregation which had attended 
the service just concluded at the church. 

Four abreast, the parade marched through Sixteenth 
Street to Union Square, which they circled, then east 
on Fourteenth Street to Second Avenue, and back to 
Sixteenth Street and the church. Crowds collected on 
the sidewalks and looked with astonishment at the 
marchers, but did not attempt to hinder the procession, 
which resembled a Salvation Army parade, and was 
in connection with the great revival services which 
have been held at St. George’s Church under the 
leadership of Dr. Dawson of London. 

This was not the first time Episcopal congregations 
or those of other denominations have gone out into 
the streets striving to make converts, but never before 
in New Yerk city has such an appeal adopted the 
methods of the Salvation Army. 

As the procession moved through the streets some 
of the members mingled with the crowd of onlookers 
and distributed cards of invitation to the mass-meet- 
ing which was held immediately after the return to 
the church. Here Dr. Dawson delivered an appealing 
address to the wanderers from the fold, urging them 
to come to the Light, and Rev. Dr. Birckhead an- 
nounced that the pews in St. George’s were free at all 
times to any one who might desire to attend services. 
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New York’s Lincoln Centenary Comz 


HE Lincoln Centenary Committee, which 
will take charge of New York’s celebra- 
tion of the one-hundredth anniversary 
x VA of Lineoln’s birth on February 12, 1909, 
YATEN numbers among its members many who 
ESMUEANI were personally associated with President 
Lincoln. Prominent among these is Frederick W. 
Seward, Assistant Secretary of State from 1861 to 
1869 and from 1877 to 1881. He was sent to warn 
President Lincoln of the plot to assassinate him in 
Baltimore in 1861, and in defending his father, Secre- 
tary of State William H. Seward, on April 14, 1865, he 
was nearly murdered by the assassin Payne. Judge 
A. J. Dittenhoefer, who was born in Charleston, is the 
only surviving Lincoln elector of 1864. He declined 
the office of United States District Judge offered by 
that President. Dr. Charles Augustus Leale was in 
charge of the ward of wounded officers, United States 
army, General Hospital, Washington, during the Civil 
War, and was the first surgeon t6 reach the Presi- 
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(See opposite page) 
dent after he was shot, prolonging his life for several 
hours and remaining continuously with him until he 
died. Rear-Admiral John W. Moore, the originator of 
chain-cable protection on the sides of wooden ships, 
as well as of war paint for making ships less visible 
in action and at night, and of fighting-tops, saw con- 
tinuous service during the Civil War at Pensacola; the 
passage and capture of Forts Jackson and St. Philip; 
the capture of New Orleans; the passage of the Vicks- 
burg batteries; and the capture of Port Hudson. Gen. 
Benjamin F. Tracy and Gen. Hubbard were each bre- 
vetted Brigadier-General by President Lincoln. Col. 
Albert Brown Chandler was on duty at the War De- 
partment under Secretary Stanton from 1863 to 1866, 
and on the night the President was shot, with David 
Homer Bates and Charles A. Tinker, handled all tele- 
grams sent from and received at Washington. Gen. 
Julius Stahel was complimented by President Lincoln 
in being assigned to command in front of Washington, 
March 13, 1863, one month before the assassination. 


nittee 


Maj.-Gen. Daniel E. Sickles was one of Lincoln’s most 
intimate friends and regarded as one of his military 
advisers. Gen. James R. O’Beirne was_provost- 
marshal of the District of Columbia at the time when 
the President was assassinated. Gen. Isaac 8S. Catlin 
raised the first company of volunteers for service in 
the Civil War on the day of Lincoln’s call for 75,000 
troops. Col. William Church was the Washington corre- 
spondent for the New York Times, and in elose touch 
with President Lincoln. Henry E. Abell introduced 
into the New York State Legislature the bill which 
made Lincoln’s birthday a holiday. Judge Arthur C. 
Butts carried Lincoln’s hat to be ironed on the night 
when the President delivered his address at Cooper 
Union, New York, while Lincoln was making his ad- 
dress. The chairman of the committee is Joseph H. 
Choate, ex-ambassador to Great Britain; Hugh Has- 
tings is chairman of the executive committee; and 
Franklin Chase Hoyt is secretary. ‘There will be com- 
memoration exercises in churches, halls, and schools. 
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1 Judge A. J. Dittenhoefer. 
York. 7 Fred W. Seward. 

13 Samuel J. Bloomingdale. 
R. O’Beirne. 19 Alexander Gilbert. 
25 Menry M. McCracken. 26 Rt. 

31 Hugh Hastings. 32 Hart Lyman. 
miral John W. Moore. 38 Herman 


2 Adolph S. Ochs, 
8 Joseph H. Choate. 


Ridder. 


Gen. Daniel E. Sickles. 47 Abram Wakeman. 


3 Isidor Straus. 
9 Gen. 
14 Dr. Joseph D. Bryant. 
20 Col. William C. Church. 21 Henry E. Abell. 
Rev. Frederick Burgess. 
33 Justice John Proctor Clarke. 
39 B. W. B. Brown. 
President Patrick F. McGowan, of the Board of Aldermen. 
48 Gen, Isaac 8S. Catlin. 


4 Dr. Charles A. Leale. 
10 Gen. Brayton Ives. 
16 Charles A. 
22 Arthur C. Butts. 


Horace Porter. 
15 Col. A. B. Chandler. 


27 Gen. B. F. Tracy. 
34 Michacl BE. Bannin. 
40 Franklin Chase Hoyt. 
43 R. Underwood Johnson. 

49 J. W. Scott. 
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5 David Homer Bates. 
11 Gen. 
Tinker. 
23 Col. Thomas J. O’Donohue. 
28 Tsaac Newton Seligman. 
35 Job E. Hedges. 
41 Herman A. Metz, Comptroller of New York city. 42 
44. Gen. Anson G. McCook. 

50 Gen, James 8. Clarkson, Collector of the Port of New York 


6 George B. McClellan, Mayor of New 
Thomas H. Hubbard. 12 Henry L Stoddard, 
17 Gen. James Grant Wilson. 18 Gen. James 
24 EB. J. McGuire. 
30 Charles R. Skinner. 
37 Rear-Ad- 


29 Jacob A. Cantor. 
36 John D. Grimmins. 


45 Gen. Julius H. Stahel. 46 Maj.- 
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THIS COMMITTEE IS IN CHARGE OF THE CITY’S ELABORATE CELEBRATION OF THE ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF LINCOLN, FEBRUARY 12, 1909 
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By Frank Marshall White 


WHERE has recently been perfected 
a little instrument which promises 







our whole social system, our ethics 






By and jurisprudence. It might be 
SRé called the “soul machine.” It is a 


gauge of truth: in contact with it 
de one cannot speak, even think, falsely 

: without detection. 

This instrument makes its records by means of a 
lamp, a mirror, and a glass scale. The lamp shines 
into the mirror and is reflected back upon he scale, 
a beam of light that probes, like an index finger, into 
the human soul, attesting the least tremor in its most 
secret places. 

The inventor of the electric psychometer, as this 
machine is known, is Dr. Frederick Peterson, professor 
of psychiatry at Columbia University. Dr. Peterson, 
although still on the right side of fifty, is one of 
the most eminent neurologists of his time, ranking 
with Oppenheim of Berlin, Kraepelin of Munich, and 
Gowers of London. He has accomplished much in the 
line of original research, and his contributions to 
medical literature and the literature of medical juris- 
prudence are standard works. His establishment of 
the Craig Colony for Epileptics, in 1892, which has 
been followed by similar institutions in many other 
States, was a philanthropic scheme to which he gave 
many years of pecuniarily unremunerated labor, and 
in which he still maintains a keen interest. Dr. 
Peterson was president of the Craig Colony from its 
inception until 1901; he was president of the New 
York Neurological Society from 1893 to 1900; of the 
State Lunacy Commission from 1901 to 1904; and he 
has held many other important public positions. He 
has been connected with Columbia University since 
1888, as chief of clinic in the department for nervous 
diseases until the chair of psychiatry was established 
for him in 1903. 

Recent experiments have proved that the electric 
psychometer, which is already in practical use by 
neurologists, is possessed of limitless possibilities in 
the detection of crime and of false evidence on the 
witness stand. By its means the hidden thoughts of 
the subject may be reached, the secrets most care- 
iully guarded in his innermost consciousness wrested 
from him, and his emotions measured mathematically. 
It is already in use to detect the lie the patient tells 
his physician, and it will doubtless be employed to 
detect the lie the criminal tells the police, the lie 
uttered by the perjurer in court. Detective bureaus 
might to-day abolish the coarse, brutal, and generally 
inconclusive and unsatisfactory methods of the 
“Third Degree,” and obtain scientifically accurate re- 
sults ‘by means of the more refined torture of the 
psychometer. By its instrumentality the  veriest 
blockhead of a lawyer might discount the abilities of 
the most skilful cross-examiner. 

the psychometer is a galvanometer plus an appa- 
ratus for measuring and recording the fluctuations in 
the human organism that are produced by the emo- 
tions which ordinarily would impel the subject to 
speech. Dr. Peterson uses both the revolving drum 
and scale (invented by Dr. C. G. Jung, of the Univer- 
sity of Zurich, one of the foremost psychologists of 
Europe, with whom he made experiments in that insti- 
tution that brought the psychometer to its present 
state of perfection) to record the depth to which the 
subeonscious mind is agitated, and also a measured 
screen upon which a beam of light marks the play of 
the emotions. For the experiments the writer was 
privileged to witness, on behalf of HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
the screen was used, 
since by that method 








an edge of the- big writing-table at the south side, the 
galvanometer and the recording apparatus on a shelf 
te the left, ten feet away, casting the pointing finger 
of light on a measured screen twelve feet wide at the 
north side. During the experiments the screen on 
which the emotions were revealed was hidden from the 
view of the subject under examination by another 
sereen in front of him. ; 

The system adopted by Dr. Peterson in examining 
subjects by means of the psychometer is that of word 

















Dr. Frederick Peterson, who, with the aid of Dr. 
Jung, of Zurich, perfected the “soul machine” 


association—in which the emotional value of retarded 
reaction time, by the way, was first discovered four 
or five years ago by the same Dr. Jung with whom he 
was associated in experiments at Zurich. In using 
the word-association system the experimenter asks the 
subject, whose hands are resting on the copper plates, 
to respond as quickly as possible, the moment that he 
(the experimenter) pronounces a word, with the word 
that first comes into the subject’s mind. Thus, if the 
experimenter says “ black,” the subject might answer 
“white,” or “hat,” or any other word with which 
“black” has a mental association for him. The next 
word might be “ needle,” to which the response might 
be “ thread,” and so on. But a number of significant 
words, words calculated to touch some emotion—to 
reach what the psychologists term an ‘“ emotional 
complex ”—are scattered through a list of indifferent 
words. For instance, if the subject had _ recently 
stolen a watch, and the word “watch” was suddenly 
pronounced among ten non-significant words he was 
responding to, in ninety-nine cases out of one hun- 
dred it would create an emotional complex that would 
register itself on the psychometer, no matter how per- 


fectly the subject might have been able to control the 
muscles of his face or the tone of his voice. Psycholo- 
gists have obtained extraordinary results simply from 
Dr. Jung’s word-association method, even without the 
assistance of the psychometer, emotions being revealed 
by the retardation of time elapsing between the word 
spoken by the experimenter and the response by the 
subject. In experiments with the psychometer the 
time of these reactions is corroborated by the evidence 
of the instrument. Having obtained an association 
response to each word in his list, the experimenter 
immediately goes through it again, asking the sub- 
ject to repeat the same response words—as “ thread ” 
in answer to “needle,” for instance. If he fails to 
remember the words he used before, an emotional com- 
plex is again disclosed at the point where the response 
to the given word has been forgotten. 

Three experiments have recently been made by Dr. 
Peterson, the subjects in one instance being four New 
York journalists, in another three of Professor Wood- 
ward’s assistants in the department of psychology in 
Columbia University, and in the third a youth of 
twenty, who was on parole from the House of Refuge, 
and had been a “crook” from childhood. The last- 
named {who may be called A) was the most interest- 
ing subject, for, while he had volunteered for the test, 
he was an actual criminal type, and betrayed all the 
emotions, when put in contact with the psychometer 
and questioned, that might have been expected of a 
criminal in such circumstances. A was brought to 
Dr. Peterson’s office by Chief-Parole-Officer Fred C. 
Helbing, of the House of Refuge, Superintendent 
Joseph P. Byers being also present and assisting in 
the experiment. Mr. Byers explained to Dr. Peter- 
son that the subject, who was a Russian by birth, was 
probably the most intelligent youth who had been an 
inmate of the House of Refuge during the four years 
that he (Byers) had been connected with the institu- 
tion. At the time of the experiment A had been on 
parole for several months, and a short time before 
reports had been received that he was suspected of 
several violations of the law, one of these being the 
theft of a lot of shirtwaists, another that of some 
valuable rugs, and a third the obtaining of jewelry 
by false representations, a catalogue of the firm he 
had swindled and a telephone having played an im- 
portant part in the last transaction. He was also 
suspected of having violated his parole by leaving 
the city, and it had been reported that he had been 
arrested under an assumed name and admitted to bail 
during the summer. In police parlance he was a 
“forged-order thief” and a pickpocket. Mr. Byers, 
who is conducting the House of Refuge on lines of 
the broadest humanity and makes a personal study of 
every boy committed there, with a view to his ree- 
lamation, told by Dr. Peterson that almost the only 
ground for hope in diverting A from a life of crime 
lay in his affection for his mother, who was a woman 
of good character. A had been given Mr. Byers’s 
promise that nothing the psychometer might reveal 
would be “used against him”; and, as the inmates of 
the House of Refuge know that the superintendent’s 
word is never violated, he answered all questions put 
to him. 

Being seated at the end of the big writing-table in 
Dr. Peterson’s consultation-room, another screen shut- 
ting off his view of the measured screen, A was di- 
rected to put his hands on the copper plates connected 
with the psychometer. The light-beam immediately 
moved from the left edge to a point half-way across 
the twelve-foot screen, as the result of the contact 
of the subject’s hands, and stopped on the seventh 
foot-mark. The extent 
of its deflection from 
that point to the right 





the results may be ob- 
served as they occur. 
As stated above, the 
record made by 
means of a mirror and 
a horizontal glass scale, 
on which is reflected 
the light of the lamp 
which is attached. An 
electric current is pro- 
duced by means of one 
or more cells, or some- 
times merely by placing 
one hand of the sub- 
ject upon.a zine plate 
and the other upon a 
carbon plate, the con- 


is 


tact alone affording 
sufficient current. The 


subject rests each hand 
easily upon the plates, 
and the electric current 
runs through his body 
much the same as does 
an ordinary current 
when a physician gives 
his patient electrical 
shocks with a battery, 
except that there is no 
shock, because the cur- 
rent minute, In 
Dr. Peterson’s consul- 
tation-room, an apart- 
ment about twenty by 
thirty feet, where the 
experiments referred to 
took place, a battery 
of two cells was used, 
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thereafter was the 
measure of the strength 
of the emotions aroused 
in the subject. The ex- 
periments began with 
Superintendent Byers 
questioning the young 
man about his conduct 
while he had been on 
parole, and were based 
on the reports of his 
criminal] operations 
during that period. 

“Have you been 
under arrest since 
March 6?” (the day he 
was paroled) was the 
first question. 

“No, sir,’ was the 
prompt response—and 
the light-beam moved 
six inches! 

The questions, “ Have 
you been under bail?” 
and, “Are you now 
under bail?” to both of 
which the answer was 
“No,” produced no 
movement of the light- 
beam. The question, 
“ Have you been out of 
the city?” which the 
subject answered in 
the negative, caused the 
light-beam to move six 
inches again. He was 
then asked the ques- 








the copper plates upon 
which the subjects rest 
the hands being piaced 
inconspicuously — upon 


The machine at work. 


The light is reflected from the mirror upon the glass scale, and Dr. Peterson 
is following it with the pointer, whose movements are automatically registered on the revolving drum 
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tions successively, 
‘Have you been in 
Philadelphia?” a ot 
Boston?” “In Provi- 














dence?” “In Buffalo?” “In Washington?” “In any 
other city?” The response was “No,” in each in- 
stance. The light-beam did not move at the word 
“Boston.” At the words “Philadelphia” and 
“ Providence ” it was deflected four inches; at “ Buf- 
falo,” two inches; at “ Washington,” one and one-half 
inches; at “any other city?” two inches. When Mr. 
Byers now asked the subject, “Have you lied about 
it?” the response was in the negative, but the light- 
wave slid twelve inches, and another deflection of 
eight inches followed immediately, indicating unusual 
perturbation. 

Of course the same degree of emotion would be indi- 
cated on the psychometer whether the subject were 
innocent or guilty, or telling the truth or not, in re- 
sponding to a direct question, or an _ insinuation. 
However, in this instance, the circumstances that 
* Philadelphia ” touched no emotional complex, while 
the names of the four other cities and “any other 
city” did, and that the question, “Have you lied 
about it?” produced violent and repeated emotion, 
lead to the inference that A had not visited Philadel- 
phia, but that he had visited Boston, Providence, 
Buffalo, and Washington, and some other city or 
cities. (That “ Boston” had touched an emotional 
complex was corroborated later the same evening.) 
Although the question as to his having been under 
arrest since leaving the House of Refuge agitated the 
subject, the fact that the subsequent queries as to 
his being, or having been, under bail did not cause 
any deflection of the light-beam, would indicate that 
that emotion was due merely to the suggestion of 
arrest. 

For fifteen minutes Superintendent Byers ques- 
tioned A as to his whereabouts and conduct since 
March, and the rogue responded glibly with placid 
face, while—out of his sight, but in view of the 
others—the weird finger on the screen moved back 
and forth with the varying emotions that his recital 
excited deep in his soul. It was almost like witness- 
ing an experiment in vivisection, like viewing the 
beatings of the heart in a living organism. There was 
searcely question or answer without significance in the 
response made by the galvanic wave, but it would re- 
quire pages to describe the phenomenon. More than 
cnee the light-beam moved as much as twenty-four 
inches, as the boy’s thoughts recurred to his mis- 
deeds, or their possible consequences. With his com- 
pact in mind, however, Mr. Byers took no advantage 
= the opportunity to attempt to fasten a crime upon 
him. 

A’s responses to Dr. Peterson, and the record of the 
psychometer during the word-association test, were 
even more marvellous in demonstrating the potenti- 
ality of the value of the instrument in the detection 
of crime. In a series of thirty the following signifi- 
cant words were introduced at irregular intervals, as 
calculated to suggest incidents in A’s recent career, 
knowledge of which he did not know to be in the pos- 
session of My. Byers or Mr. Helbing: “steal,” 
“travel,” “Boston” “ pickpocket,’ ‘ shirtwaist,” 
“ catalogue,” “telephone.” To “ steal,’ the subject 
answered .“ car,” after a time retardation of nine fifth- 
seconds, with a galvanometer wave of twelve inches, 
the association probably being the picking of pockets 
on a street-car. To “travel,” he responded “ bag,” 
with eight fifth-seconds’ retardation, and a wave of 
only four inches. However, the next word was “ Bos- 
ton,” about travel to which city he had been ques- 
tioned and had answered before, and this time there 
was a retardation of thirty fifth-seconds before he 
could think of the word “ Massachusetts,” while the 
light-beam moved eighteen inches. ‘“ Pickpocket ” 
brought the response ‘‘ watch,” with fifteen  fifth- 
seconds’ retardation, and eight inches deflection of the 
psychometer index. ‘“ Rug,” after twenty fifth-sec- 
onds’ retardation, called forth “ carpet,” and the light- 
beam moved twelve inches, sliding out again and again 
as the thought surged through A’s mind that a crime 

















The galvanometer, showing the little oval mirror 
at the top which reflects the light from the lamp 


he had believed to be undetected was known. To 
“ shirtwaist ” the boy responded “ popular,” after 
fifteen fifth-seconds’ retardation, and the galvanometer 
wave was deflected first eighteen inches, and then 
sixteen. The double movement was accounted for 
this time by the cireumstance that the first word 
that came into his mind in association with “ shirt- 
waist” was the name of the company he had robbed, 
the “ Popular Shirtwaist Company,” and, the word 
having slipped from him unconsciously, he was seized 
with a second internal spasm when the thought flashed 
upon him that he had perhaps committed himself. 
To “catalogue” he answered ‘“ book,” with retarda- 
tion of twenty-eight fifth-seconds, and twelve inches 
movement of the light-beam, and te “ telephone” he 
said “ bell,” with eleven fifth-seconds’ retardation and 
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a gaivanometer wave of four inches. To the indif- 
ferent words there was only slight response, due to 
anticipation, on the psychometer, with the exception 
of the word “ mother,” which Dr. Peterson had intro- 
duced without recalling what he had been told about 
the subject’s filial devotion, and which brought some- 
thing like sentiment into the experiment. The boy’s 
response was “brother,” after a retardation of ten 
fifth-seconds, but the psychometer recorded the highest 














inches for each of the first twelve words, the eighth of 
which was one of the significant words, “* cigar-box.” 
At “whiskey” the galvanometer wave was three 


inches in length, and there was a second movement of 


the same extent at the next word, “soft,” due to 
emotions connected with the previous word. At 
“syringe” the light-beam moved four inches, at 


“dice” three, at “ dancer ” six, at “ photograph ” four, 
at “ bottle” three, at “strychnine” four, and at “ pis- 

















Dr. Peterson examining a subject by the process of word association. 


Any emotion provoked causes a 


movement of the galvanometer mirror and a corresponding movement of the spot of light upon the screen 


degree of emotion reached during his entire examina- 
tion, the light-beam moving twenty-six inches as the 
thoughts of the thief went back to the mother he 
loved and had disgraced. 

In the experiment participated in by the Columbia 
psychological students, Dr. Peterson undertook to 
ascertain by means of the psychometer which one of 
three men whom he had never seen before was in pos- 
session of certain information imparted to only one 
of the three by another person. This experiment also 
had all the value of a demonstration of the practical 
use to which the soul machine may be put in the 
detection of crime. For the purposes of the experi- 
ment the doctor put into a cigar-box several small 
articles: a quarter-pint bottle of whiskey, a medicine- 
case containing a hypodermic syringe and some 
strychnine tablets, two dice, a photograph of Mlle. 
D——, the dancer, and a tiny toy pistol. The box 
and its contents were shown to Mr. B » who had 
been nominated for that purpose by Professor Wood- 
ward, in the psychological department of Columbia 
University, at six o’clock on the evening before the 
experiment was to take place. Mr. was 
asked to charge his mind with the crime of having 








stolen the cigar-box and the articles it contained, 


and to produce himself with a conscience as guilty 
as possible at Dr. Peterson’s office the next evening, 
prepared to resist all efforts to extort his unholy 
secret from him. On the following day Professor 
Woodward requested Messrs. H and R to call 
at Dr. Peterson’s office that evening to assist in a 
psychological experiment. Neither of the latter gen- 
tlemen knew that Mr. B was to be present until 
they met him in the physician’s drawing-room, nor 
did Mr. B—— know that the others were to be there 
unti] he saw them. Dr. E. W. Scripture, for twelve 
years director of the psychological laboratory at 
Yale, who has experimented with the psychometer in 
Europe as well as in this country, took part in the 
experiment. He was also unacquainted with the men 
ffem- Columbia. 

Dr. Peterson had prepared a list of fifty words, 
scattered through which were ten that were calcu- 
lated to stir the emotions of a man who had stolen 
the cigar-box and was familiar with its contents, 
though not one of the words could cause perturbation 
(unless by mere chance) to a person who did not 
know about the imaginary theft of the box, or what 
was in it. The words were “ cigar-box,” “ whiskey,” 
“syringe,” “ dice,’ “dancer,” “ photograph,” “ bot- 
tle,” “strychnine,” * D »? and “ pistol.” 

The three Columbians were introduced one at a 
time to Dr. Peterson and Dr. Seripture in the con- 
sultation-room. They spun a coin for the order of 
precedence in the test, and Mr. B—— chanced thus 
to go in first. Here Dr. Peterson administered to him 
the fifty words, while Dr. Scripture recorded the 
movements of the galvanometer wave on: the screen, 
neither of them knowing. of course, that B-——’s 
was the guilty conscience they were to detect. The 
solution of the problem by the psychometer was most 
effective. Mr. B was naturally in a more emo- 
tional condition than either of the other two * sus- 
pects” though he was tranquillity personified by 
comparison with the genuine thief of the previous ex- 
periment), and the accusing finger of light moved two 
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tol” six. On all the indifferent words the light-beam 
moved two inches, impelled by Mr. B——’s compliantly 
guilty thoughts, and it mdved only the same space at 
* D——,” which might seem uncomplimentary to the 
lady, were it not probably due to the circumstance 
that Dr. Peterson and Mr. B had not acquired a 
French accent in the same locality. 

The emotions of Mr. H , who was put through 
the fifty-word test immediately after Mr. B——, only 
twice deflected the galvanometer wave to the extent 
of so much as three inches, and these deflections were 
not at the significant words of the series. Mr. R-—— 
was the least emotional of the trio, as he only once 
produced a movement of the light-beam greater than 
one inch; and, while the deflection.was at one of the 
significant words, it was due to conditions not re- 
lated to the experiment. Mr. B—— was further 
implicated in the rape of the cigar-box by the fact 
that he was the only one of the three men tested 
who failed to reproduce the responses he had made to 
some of the significant words, when called upon to 
go over the list the second time. He had originally 
answered “bottle” to “ whiskey,” ‘“ hypodermic” to 
“ syringe,” and “bottle” also to “strychnine,” but 
the emotional complex had been so acute at the mo- 
ment of his responses as to overwhelm his recollection 
of them. Mr. H and Mr. R-= reproduced all 
their responses to the significant words without an 
error. An analysis of retardation time in the experi- 
ment with the Columbia men was superfluous, since 
the psychometer revealed the identity of the man who 
had inspected the cigar-box beyond peradventure; 
and in the test with the youth from the House of 
Refuge it was unnecessary to call upon the subject 
for reproduction of his responses, because the instru- 
ment had recorded intense emotion at each one of the 
significant words. In the experiment in which the 
four journalists participated the emotional signifi 
cance of the reaction time, and of the failure of re- 
production, as well as the perseverance of long re- 
action time after the test words, were factors. 

The participants in the third experiment were Mr. 
MacA: , of the Evening Post, and Messrs. F 
G » and of Harper’s WEEKLY. As Mr. 
MacA ’s record was incomplete, however, by 
reason of a misunderstanding as to the manner of 
the test, it was not included in the final ‘amglysis. 
The experiment was the same as that made with the 
men from Columbia, with the difference that the 
subject upon whom the burden of “ guilt” had been 
laid was not called upon to charge his mind with the 
“theft” of the box and its contents until a few. mo- 
ments (instead of more than twenty-four hours), be- 
forehand, the lot falling to Mr. G——. Mr. G 
most violent emotion was evinced at the 
“ cigar-box,” when the light-beam moved a 
of an inch, as against an eighth for thirty-two other 
words significant and otherwise; while his retarda- 
tion times varied from nine to fourteen fifth-seconds, 
and were without relation to the significant words. 
The emotions of Mr. F- and Mr. E failed to 
produce a more extensive galvanic wave than from a 
quarter to an eighth of an inch, not at the significant 
words, while the retardation time of both varied 
from seven to thirty fifth-seconds without reference 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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EDITH WYNNE MATTHISON IN “THE WINTERFEAST” 


MISS MATTHISON AS “HERDISA” IN CHARLES RANN KENNEDY’S ICELANDIC TRAGEDY WHICH WAS RECENTLY PRODUCED FOR A 
SHORT RUN AT THE SAVOY THEATRE BY THE HENRY MILLER ASSOCIATE PLAYERS. THE PLAY IS PUBLISHED IN BOOK FORM 















Lawless New York 


Official Records of Unpunished Outlawry which Show the Metropolis 
to be a Profitable Field for Crime 


2 YOUNG man entered the diamond 
and silverware store of Maurice 
Tannenholz and his mother on 
Thursday, October 22, at six o’clock 
Y? in the evening, just as it was begin- 
6 ning to grow dark. Round the 
corner was a red taxicab. 

The visitor presented a letter of 
‘ introduction and asked to see some 
diamonds. He toyed with a pair of earrings and some 
finger-rings for a few moments; then grabbed a hand- 
ful of jewelry and ran through the door, Tannenholz 
and the clerks in hot pursuit. 

Tannenholz seized the stranger just as he was get- 
ting into the taxicab. The stranger drew a revolver 
from his hip pocket, pressed it against the jeweler’s 
abdomen, fired three times, got into the taxicab, and 
was driven away. 

Twenty minutes later a policeman came on the scene. 
Afterward a number of detectives put in an appear- 
ance. They questioned the wounded man; they found 
the stranger’s hat, and concluded, from the fact that 
it was a 71%, that the stranger possessed a head of 
medium size. 

The scene of this occurrence was not Deadwood, 
New Mexico, but Lexington Avenue, New York, be- 
tween Fifty-ninth and Sixtieth streets. 

Inspector McCafferty, the head of the detective bu- 
reau, remarked next day: “ It is the worst robbery ever 
pulled off in New York city, and I cannot understand 
how such a Wild West hold-up could be put through.” 

He did not comment, it may be observed, upon the 
three bullet wounds received by Tannenholz, who was 
removed to a hospital in a critical condition. The 
shooting episode was a by-product of the main crime 
-—lamentable, deplorable, but still essentially a by- 
product. It was not by any means the worst shooting 
affray ever pulled off in New York city. It was 
not eventful enough to call forth Inspector McCaffer- 
ty’s opinion, even. : 

Why not? 

Because during the first nine months of 1908 there 
were 643 arrests for homicide within the _ five 
boroughs of Greater New York. How many homi- 
cides have occurred during that period is known only 
to God and those in charge of the records at police 
headquarters. Inasmuch as no arrest is made in a 
consi le proportion of all killings, the actual num- 
ber inicidés must far exceed the number of arrests 
given above. 

A former member of the detective bureau, who 
achieved a large reputation during his career, esti- 
mates that 85 per cent. of crimes are at present not 
followed by arrests. The authorities at police head- 
quarters cut this percentage down to 15—a consider- 
able divergence. Let us accept the estimate of the po- 
lice department. This means that 757 actual cases of 
homicide. have occurred within the limits of Greater 
New York during the first nine months of 1908. In 
other words, two and three-fourths persons have been 
killed by other persons on every day in the year. The 
number, to be exact, is 2.76207. 

Not all these deaths, of course, are attributable 
to wilful, premeditated murder. Of the two and three- 
fourths victims daily, one represents manslaughter, 
ferhaps—some fatal bullet wound or knife-thrust dur- 
ing a drunken quarrel. In the second instance let us 
assume that an unidentified man has been found dying 
in some dark hallway with.a fractured skull. As for 
the three-fourths of a man who must die between 
sunrise and sunset to keep up the ratio, he represents, 
say, the child that is crushed under a trolley-car or 
knocked down by some speeding automobile. 

New York, in fact, is surfeited with murder. It 
is a commonplace of the day’s news; it has ceased to 
attract attention. Men are stabbed or shot down or 
blackjacked, not secretly, but in the open, crowded 
streets at midday, for little or no cause. Life has be- 
come cheaper in New York than in the wildest of 
Western mining-camps. 

Gangs hold undisputed sway in their separate 
territories, outraging, blackmailing, murdering peace- 
able citizens when they are not engaged in fighting 
each other. On September 9, for example, a hoodlums’ 
war broke out in Chinatown, resulting in the shooting 
of two innocent bystanders. On September 16 a gang- 
leader was shot to death in a Coney Island restaurant, 
the murderers escaping. The following day the mem- 
bers of the gang met in the same place and engaged in 
a revolver battle. Early upon the morning following 
on the Presidential elections the “ Humpty” Jacksons 
joined forces with the Gas-House Gang, held up an 
entire section of New York, killed one, wounded some 
score of persons, and, of course, got away with their 
plunder. 

On this page there is given the record of murderous 
assaults during November. The record concerns itself 
. entirely with murderous attacks having a fatal, or 
estimated to produce a fatal, result. It does not deal 
with suicides, with common assaults, not even with 
sand-baggings. It is a simple record of murders and 
murderous assaults that occurred within the limits 
of Greater New York and found their way to the 
police blotters and thence into the newspapers. To 
this list might be added several cases of in- 
cendiarism, fires being lit in tenements whose owners 
had declined to pay blackmail to criminal organiza- 
tions; cases of bodies found floating in the rivers or 
dead under suspicious circumstances; and several cases 
of murder and suicide due to love-affairs. 

We allowed the conservative police estimate of 








By Victor Rousseau 


757. homicides within the limits of the five boroughs 
during the first nine months of 1908, which is equiv- 
alent to 1008 during: the year. But when we come to 
compare the numbers of homicides and arrests with 
those of indictments and convictions we are con- 
fronted with an insuperable difficulty—New York pos- 
sesses only the most rudimentary system of statistical 
records. It would not-b@ possible to find many flaws 
in the remarkably comprehensive method employed in 
the office of the chief clerk of New York County’s 
District Attorney. Unfortunately New York County 
comprises only the two boroughs of Manhattan and 





ONE MONTH’S LIST OF MURDEROUS 
ASSAULTS IN NEW YORK 


November J. Italian shot by a stranger on 
Forsythe Street. Watchman murdered in 
Pennsylvania Tunnel. [Italian stabs three 
passengers on a North Beach street-car. 

November 2. “‘ Humpty ” Jackson and Jimmy 
Kelly, leaders of rival gangs, shot during an 
affray in a saloon on lawer Third Avenue. 
A man murderously attacked, robbed, and 
flung into a coal-yard at Forty-ninth Street 
and the East River. 

November 3. Baker shot while delivering bread 
at 326 East Ninety-seventh Street. Syrian 
lawyer kills his wife and commits suicide at 
ba West One Hundred and Twenty-second 

treet. J 

November 4. A drunken policeman shoots’ a 
saloon-keeper who had refused him a drink, 
in Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn. One killed 
and twenty injured in murderous assaults by 
am co venue A, following the elections. 

ker kills his mother and commits 
suicide in the Astoria Hotel at Broadway and 
Seventy-fourth Stieet. 

November 5. Two members of gangs shot to 
death on the Bowery near Canal Street. 

November 6. Body of a boy dug out of a cellar 


in Sands Street, Brooklyn. taxicab strike- 
breaker assaulted and shot at Fifteenth 
Street and Rutherford Place. 


November 7. Woman assaulted, robbed, and set 
adrift in a boat near Hell Gate rocks. Man 
shot in g fight in a saloon upon West 
Twenty-ninth Street. An ex-detective shoots 
his wife and himself at 135 West One Hun- 
dred and Eleventh Street. 

November 9. Postmaster Morgan shot at One 
Hundred and Forty-sixth Street and Broad- 
way; assailant commits suicide. 

November 10. Austrian laborer attacked and 
stabbed on Kent Avenue, Brooklyn. 

November 12. A man murdered with ice-tongs in 
mistake for another, upon Columbia Street. 

November 13. A bomb exploded in a taxicab at 
the subway station at Vanderbilt Avenue. 

November 14. Jeweler shoots his mother and 
daughters on East Sixth Street. 

November 15. Shooting affray between two 
policemen at Hunter’s Point station-house, 


November 16. Black Hand bomb outrage at- 
tempted in East Seventy-first Street. Italian 
— on East Two Hundred and Fourth 

treet. ' 4 

November 17. Negress shoots another woman on 
East One Hundred and Twenty-fourth Street. 
oe a murdered man found on Ward’s 


} 

November 18. Tailor murderously assaulted and 
robbed in his shop on Seventh Street near 
Fifth Avenue... 

November 19. Italian shoots a rival on Sixth 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 

November 21. Watchman kills enemy in a 
quarrel on West Fifty-second Street. 

November 24. Man murders his daughter and 
shoots his son on Second Avenue. 

November 25. Peddler murders his wife and 
a ee ee 

treet. 


November 26. Shooting affray on Twenty-ninth 
Street and Third Avenue. 

November 27. Shooting affray on Thirty-ninth 
Street near First Avenue; one wounded. 
Italian shoots rival dead on Mott Street. 


November 28. Merchant stabbed gation 
; Be Hendeed onl Fear treet. fs 











the Bronx. The chief clerk of King’s County does 
not publish statistics at all. The statistics of the 
police department do not afford the information sought 
for, although it is satisfactory to learn that sen- 
tences aggregating 9364 years’ imprisonment have been 
imposed during the first nine months of the current 
year. Resort must be had, therefore, to the Report 
of the Secretary of State on Statistics of Orime for 
the year ending October 31, 1906, the latest issue. 
According to the annual report of the Police Com- 
missioner of the City of New York there occurred 
during the year ending December 31, 1906, 847 arrests 
for homicide within the borders of the five boroughs. 
In this case w2 will add nothing, not even the Police 
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Department’s conservative 15 per cent., to account for 
homicides where no arrest was made. We will take 
each of these 847 arrests as representing each case 
of homicide by some man or woman. Now, turning 
to the Secretary of State’s Report for the year ending 
two months previously. we get the following figures: 

Convictions for murder: New York County, 10; 
Kings County, 3; Queens County, 0; Richmond Coun- 
ty, 0; total, 13. 

Convictions for manslaughter: New York County, 
27; Kings County, 18; Queens County, 3; Richmond 
County, 2; total, 50. 

That is to say, in the cases of homicide which oc- 
curred in Greater New York during the year 1906 there 
were 847 arrests, with 63 convictions for murder and 
manslaughter, or 7.4 per cent. 

But we must consider further that, of these 63 
eases in which convictions were obtained, in only 3 
was the verdict of murder in the first degree. Here 
is matter for thought: out of each 1000 arrests for 
homicide that occurred during the year 1906, a little 
less than 4 persons paid the Biblical penalty of a life 
for a life, 70 received material punishment, and 926, 
or 92.6 per cent. went free. 

No wonder that New York is earning an unenviable 
reputation as the city of murder! 

Against the 643 arrests for homicide in Greater 
New York during the first nine months of 1908 there 
have been returned 40 indictments within the County 
of New York—21 for murder and 19 for manslaughter. 
Nine of these were filed last year, but they may be 
included in order to counterbalance indictments still 
pending. Upon the 1906 basis there should have been 
returned 68 indictments upon these 643 arrests if we 
include the other. three boroughs of Richmond, Brook- 
lyn, and Queens. In 1907, out of 62 indictments for 
murder and manslaughter there were 39 convictions. 
For the three first quarters of 1908, out of these 68 
indictments, there should thus be 43 convictions, 

This means that out of every 1000 arrests made for 
homicide during the present year 933 suspects will 
go free and ‘67 will suffer some form of punishment. 
Of these 67, probably 4 will go to the electric chair. 

Ninety-three and three-tenths per cent. of all homi- 
cide suspects will be set loose to work their will upon 


the community. 

In the light. of these figures we begin, for the first 
time, to understand why we have two and three- 
fourths killings a day in Greater New York through- 
out the year. It is because murder pays. It is the 
most profitable of the unskilled professions. It pays 
the burglar, for example, because, though his own 
estimate may be rougher and readier than the statis- 
tician’s, he realizes that he has 9*/,. chances out of 
10 of escaping with no punishment at all, and 996 
chances out of 1000 of cheating the electric chair. It 
pays the thug who holds up pedestrians; it is that 
knowledge which gives power to the gang-leader. It 
pays even the reckless automobile driver. 

Who is responsible for this condition of affairs? 

In considering this question it would be as well to 
include burglary, grand larceny, and other felonies 
within the scope of our investigation, since it is prob- 
able that the same causes which contribute to the 
immunity of the homicide will also operate in the case 
of lesser criminals. 

During the first nine months of the year 1908 the 
police force and detective bureau made 176,904 arrests 
for offences of all kinds within the five boroughs of 
Greater New York. They secured 103,953 convictions, 
or 58 per cent.—a creditable showing. Through their 
efforts sentences aggregating 9364 years’ imprisonment. 
were imposed upon criminals. Fines were inflicted 
tc the amount of $212,302.25, and property was re- 
covered to the value of $420,959. No higher testi- 
mony could be produced as to the efficiency of our 
guardians of public peace and private property. 

But while this 58 per cent. of convictions, this 
aggregate of fines, and this multi-Methuselah record 
of sentences show that crime in the aggregate is not 
a profitable occupation, it is necessary to remember 
that the great majority of arrests are for misde- 
meanors such as disorderly conduct and petty larceny 
—thefts up to the value of $25. It is when we con- 
sider felonies that we begin to realize one fact: the 
greater the crime, the better the chance of evading 
arrest and punishment. During the nine months 
ending September 30, 1908, the detective bureau of 
the New York police, who work on the more serious 
cases of crime, made 5042 arrests for felony’ and 
7662 for misdemeanor. Convictions were secured for 
felony in 1655 cases; for misdemeanor in 2861. That 
is to say, 32 per cent. of all arrests for felony re- 
sulted in convictions and 37 per cent. of all arrests 
for misdemeanor. 

To sum up the results of our investigation of the 
police record, we find that the police and detectives 
jointly secured convictions in the case of 58 per cent. 
of all arrests; that in the more serious misdemeanors 
the detective bureau secured convictions in the case 
of 37 per cent. of arrests; finally, that in cases of 
felony convictions were secured in only 32 per cent. 
of arrests. Already the perpetrator of a felony has 
secured two chances to one of going free, as against 
the slightly less than equal chance of a misdemeanant. 

Following this line of investigation, let us see what 
chances confront the criminal ‘or supposed criminal 
who has been arrested for the commission of one of 
the more serious offences—burglary, grand larceny, 
arson. The sources to which wé shall turn to procure 

(Continued on page 31.) 































































































































THE SECOND OF TWO REMARKABLE ARTICLES UPON THE INTIMATE LIFE OF THE SOVEREIGN OF THE 


OTTOMAN EMPIRE AND 


UPON THAT OF HIS ROYAL CAPTIVE, PRINCE ABDUL MEDJID, WHOM HE HAS IMPRISONED FOR MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS 


N this instalment the author, who 
was for four years tutor in the 
» household of Prince Abdul Medjid, 














describes the manner in which his 

I diary was discovered by the Sultan’s 

( spies, the complications which arose 
oS between Turkey and Germany and 


Russia regarding it, and the extraor- 

dinary trick played upon him by the 
Sultan, who subsequently took him into his service as 
Secretary of the Embassy at Vienna. The first instal- 
ment, which was published in the issue of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for December 5, contained the inner history 
of the events which led up to the present Sultan’s 
accession to power, together with a new and authentic 
account of dark: and murderous passages in his life. 
These articles describe conditions existing before the 
revolution caused the abolition of the spy system. 


OUR delightful years ‘I spent near the Prince 

Abdul Medjid in his serail. I have lived 

like a Turk, and learned to understand 

much of the Oriental character which other- 

wise } could never have known, have learned 

to appreciate both the bodily and_ spiritual 
cleanliness of the Turk, and to judge even his faults 
more leniently. 

it was a beautiful summer evening. The sun was just 
setting and a glorious afterglow was bathing the cupo- 
las of the mosques of St. Sophia and Sultan Bayezid 
with its golden light. The Marmora and Black seas 
met gurgling in the Bosphorus. The monotonous sound 
of the surging waves came soothingly up the Tshamlid- 
ja. The distant summits of the Prince Islands so pictu- 
resquely situated in the Marmora, overtopped by the 
eternal snow-capped Greek Olympus which formed the 
farthest background of this magnificent panorama, 
greeted me from my window in the serail of Prince 
Abdul Medjid. There I sat with a cup of strong 
Mocha and a narghile before me, dreaming of many 
things until the golden splendor of the evening sky 
had dissolved into the radiance of the magnificent 
Oriental starry ‘night, whose silver moonlight flooded 
the earth, the sea, and the mountains. The sounds of 
mandolins and the chirping of the crickets, melancholy 
and monotonous Ardbic songs mingling with the war- 
bling of the nightingales, floated tremblingly through 
the clear, pure air, and an indescribable peacefulness 
brooded over all this panorama of nature. I went into 
the park and lay dreaming on the grass, when suddenly 
the sound of musie came to my ears. Strange sounds 
which at first made me think that I really was dream- 
ing! But no, it was orchestral music. It was— 
no, I must be mistaken! Yes, it was really Bee- 
thoven—Beethoven’s Second Symphony! TI was speech- 
less and did not move. Half dreaming, half awake, I 
listened for two hours with the deepest emotion to 
music by Mendelssohn, Mozart, Haydn, and Schu- 
mann. 

I arose and went slowly to the park pavilion and 
stood near the Prince, watching how enthusiastically 
he directed the faultless playing of a quintette of Grieg 
by five Tsherkess girls. It was midnight, and no one 
was yet tired of the music. The Prince introduced me 
to the Princess, whose gracious bow would have done 
eredit to any society woman of the Avenue du Bois de 
Boulogne. When I begged for an encore from her on 
her violin she let us hear in a spirited manner the 
Mendelssohn concerto for the violin. 

The talented Princess was born in the Caucasian 
Mountains and brought, when eight years of age, into 

















Osman Nourri Bey, one of Prince Abdul Medjid’s 
devoted supporters, who was exiled by the Sultan 


By Curt Melnitz 


the prison of Abdul Medjid, where she was educated 
by the Prince, who was her senior by fifteen years, and 
who later made her his first wife. During her entire 
life this lady had never heard a concert and had 
never entered a conservatory or school of any kind. 
The Princess modestly accepted my thanks and ap- 
plause, and said that the success belonged to her 
husband, who had developed her talent. The same was 
said by the girl who played as encores several Polish 
and Roumanian dances on her ‘cello. She had not 
attained the perfect mastery of her instrument as had 
the Princess of her violin, but I have heard the same 
dances played less creditably by many a musician in 
Europe and America. After that, during the summer 
evenings in the park pavilion of the Tchamlidja Harem, 
in the winter in the music-room of the Ortakeny 
Harem, I regularly formed the “concert public,” the 
Prince directed, and the ladies were the musicians. 
While before the windows of the winter jail of 
Abdul Medjid, which is situated directly on the shores 
of the Bosphorus, steamers often passed with their 
crowds of European and American women who curi- 
ously tried to catch by means of their field-glasses 
glimpses of the shivering secrets of the harem, in 
this harem were being offered sacrifices to Beethoven, 
Wagner, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Haydn, and Mozart. 


Abdul Hamid, through his refined, mean, and cow- 
ardly spy system has destroyed in the city of Con- 
stantinople the family ties which always played and to- 
day play an honest réle among the Mohammedans. But 
these are the conditions only in Constantinople. In 
Smyrna, Salonica, Bagdad, Damascus, Beirut, he 
needs no spy system. For the whole system is only 
employed in the interest of his person, and not, as one 
might suppose, for the benefit of the country. Of 
course a large number of undesirables, those who 
“shun the light,” have, as Abdul Hamid’s chief spies 
and devoted instruments, acquired during the last 
twenty years considerable wealth. 

There are Izzet and Tahsin Pasha; Fehim Pasha, who 
himself now belongs to the exiles; Kadri Bey and Has- 
san Ali Pasha; and a dozen others. These form the 
immediate entourage of the Sultan, and are more 
feared in the Turkish capital than all the ministers of 
Abdul Hamid. Served by swarms of overzealous small 
fry, they submit to Abdul Hamid their reports, which 


accumulate by the boxful; all these are carefully gone. 


over and examined by the Sultan. Each year there is 
the pretence of an attempt upon the life of his Majesty, 
resulting in the sacrifice of wholly innocent people, for 
which watechfulness and devotion these men are royally 
rewarded. Their inventions in this respect are so 
ridiculous sometimes that one could laugh if they did 
not contain so much tragedy. I will give a few illus- 
trations. Fehim Pasha was once again in need of 
money. Recently he had reported to the Sultan a 
conspiracy among army men; to-day he must invent 
something new. He searches and searches among the 
reports of his spies, when suddenly his eye falls upon 
a report announcing that the wife of a certain Zeki 
Bey, who was in the service of his Imperial High- 
ness the Prince Abdul Medjid Effendi, had _re- 
ceived in her harem a visit from a girl from Georgia. 
It needed the astuteness of Fehim Pasha to make 
capital.out of this harmless report. Driving immedi- 
ately to his Majesty, he asks to be received, and tells 
the frightened Sultan that by order of the Prince 
Abdul Medjid, Zeki Bey has sent for a beautiful girl 
from Georgia who is being taught shooting and fen- 
cing. That on the next Bairam day the girl would 
be presented to his Majesty, and because of her ex- 
traordinary beauty would surely be chosen for his 
bride, and that she would kill him during the wedding 
night. He, Fehim Pasha, has discovered this plot after 
much hard work, and recommends to his Majesty the 
arrest of Zeki Bey. ‘Three hours later soldiers led 
Zeki Bey, who was a dear friend of mine and whose 
picture is shown here, out of our serail. No one ever 
saw him again. Later we heard that he and his seven- 
teen-year-old son, as well as the remainder of his 
family, had been exiled to Arabia. Fehim Pasha re- 
ceived as thanks for his discovery of this “ conspiracy ” 
a large sum of money from the Sultan. Again, Ras- 
sim Bey was a sort of business manager to the Prince. 
He lived among his figures, was rather dry and sober, 
seemed to care for nothing but business, yet I had the 
impression he was double-faced. Like all the servants 
of the Prince, he was sent there by Abdul Hamid, from 
whom he received his salary, and by economy he was 
enabled to buy a piece of woodland. He desired to 
have the trees cut down, and asked a friend to pro- 
cure for him a number of strong laborers to do this 
work. None in the palace, least of all the Prince, knew 
anything about this, as we had known nothing of the 
fair Georgian’s visit to Madam Zeki Bey. Suddenly 
Rassim Bey was arrested, as was his uncle, Mehmed 
Bey, a man of seventy years, who had thought him- 
self safe as a devoted spy of Abdul Hamid, and his 
nephew Akif, a stable groom of the Prince. A few 
days afterwards Abdul Hamid sent one of his chamber- 
lains to Abdul Medjid to inform him of the exile of 
Rassim Bey, Mehmed Bey, and Akif and their families, 
because they had “ collected a band of athletic men in 
one place under pretext of cutting trees, while in 
reality he planned that they should attack the life of 
the Sultan.” We were speechless with surprise, but 
never again saw the three conspirators. 

We have remarked that the wealthy and honest 
element of the Turkish population of Constantinople 
flee to Europe, wait there for better times, and form 
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in Paris, London, and Geneva strong Turkish colonies 
under the name of the “ Young Turkish Party.” The 
necessity of having a passport, very strictiy enforced 
in Constantinople, makes the flight of these people a 
most difficult problem. Each evening a train runs 
from Stamboul to Europe, but every traveller knows 
what difficulties he encounters, even armed with an 
American or European passport, when taking this or 
the Orient Express. No Turkish passport, except by 
order of the Sultan, is honored. A Turk, consequently, 
never succeeds in flight by rail. Under all manner 
of disguises, and notwithstanding the strict surveil- 
iance of the police and the military, some of the Young 
Turks succeed in escaping by the steamers. Damad 

















Zeki Bey, exiled to Arabia through a spy’s story 
that he was plotting against the Sultan’s life. At 
the back of this photograph have been written 
the words, “‘ Souvenir d’une malheureuse amicitie”’ 


Mahmoud Pasha, brother-in-law of the Sultan, who 
had reason to fear for his liberty, escaped in this man- 
ner in 1899 with his sons on an English steamer. 
Most of the Turkish fugitives living in Paris and 
Geneva escaped disguised as stokers, cooks, or sailors 
on steamers of the English merchant marine. 

Fate often takes her own revenge upon the spies of 
Constantinople. Fehim Pasha, whom every one 
thought for years to be all-powerful, lost the favor of 
the Sultan through an attempt to victimize a German. 
subject, was sent into exile, and has for two years 
shared the fate of thousands of persons whom he has 
betrayed. He lives to-day, if alive, somewhere on 
the shores of the Red Sea. Many another foresaw a 
similar fate, and you may find in the ranks of the 
Young Turkish Party many a man who in Constanti- 
nople was one of the most diligent spies of Abdul 
Hamid. 

During the four years which I spent in Turkey 
I kept a daily journal, from which I sent instal- 
ments each month to supposed friends in Vienna 
to hold in trust for me. This journal I had always 
thought to keep as a lasting remembrance of the most 
romantic episode of my life, and some day, by its 
publication, to impart more of the truth concerning 
Oriental life and conditions. I am going to tell, 
in the following pages, of the remarkable fate of this 
journal, but desire to say, introductorily and for the 
better understanding of what follows, that I was for- 
bidden to have any connection with the outside world. 
The only thing permitted me was the spending of every 
second Friday in Pera, not, however, without spies, 
who were changed from time to time. Knowing these 
spies would report every conversation which I might 
have in Pera to the Yildiz, I took good care to be 
silent, and to spend most of the time sauntering along 
the streets. One day I met_a friend from Germany 
whom I had known since my boyhood. The joy of the 
meeting was great. For once I forgot all my pre- 
cautions and became so confidential as to mention my 
journal. When he begged me to allow him to read 
my next instalment before sending it to Vienna I was 
persuaded to commit this folly, a folly which was to 
prove my undoing and the end of my life in Turkey. 

The remainder of my stay in the Orient was, however, 
to be rich in sensations and tragical incidents. On 
the 8th of September, 1904, I saw Prince Abdul Medjid 
for the last time. It was a glorious autumn day, and 
toward evening we stood upon the balcony of an ara- 


‘ besque kiosk which formed the centre of the park. The 


sun was setting, and, not suspecting that the greatest 
catastrophe of my life was before me and that I would 


























never again enjoy this beautiful landscape. I gazed 
with pleasurable excitement upon the seas, mountains, 
houses, and mosques which lay before us glimmering 
in the light of the setting sun. The Prince said little. 
His melancholy during the past few days had in- 
creased perceptibly. The fast-falling leaves, foretell- 
ing the coming of winter, meant for the Prince the 
approaching removal of the entire family to their win- 
ter prison of Ortakeny. The consciousness of this filled 
him with so much dread that for days he would scarcely 
talk. There on that September evening he stood sadly 
before me, finally breaking the silence by saying: “Is 
not to-morrow Friday? You fortunate man with your 
few hours of liberty! Will you go to Pera and surely 
tell me to-morrow evening what you have seen? If you 
only would be more cautious! You know how some one 
watches you, and is only awaiting an opportunity to 
take you away from me. I wonder who among my 
people will be the next to be exiled? Mehmed Bey, 
Zeki Bey, Rassim Bey, Said Bey—they have all been 
exiled. One by one they ‘each went out never to return. 
Only spies are left in the house, and no one remains 
to be exiled but yourself. Your journal often causes 
me sleepless nights. I do not know why such disquiet- 
ing thoughts chase through my mind. It seems as 
though some new misfortune impends. Sleep I scarcely 
know. Oh, well! enjoy yourself in Pera and give my 
regards to your pretty Greek girl. Good night!” And 
I went away, never to see him again. 

I arose early the next morning and proceeded in one 
of our carriages to the Scutari landing-place of the 
Bosphorus steamers, one of which brought me to 
Galata. But scarcely had I placed foot on land when 
two Turks in civilian dress greeted me very politely 
(and my two accompanying spies, toward whom I 
involuntarily turned, smiled stupidly), telling me that 
“ His Excellency Hamdi Bey, Governor of Pera, desired 
to see me immediately in Galata Serail, that I should 
go with them voluntarily, and that it was a strictly 
private affair of a harmless nature about which Hamdi 
Bey wished to see me. Knowing that in my situation 
a scandal would only make matters worse, I promised 
both gentlemen to be in the office of the Governor 
within the hour. This promise was unsatisfactory to 
my accosters, who declared their orders were to take 
me with them. Finally I went in their company to 
the Galata Serail, that old building situated in the 
heart of Pera, and containing to-day the police head- 
quarters of Constantinople. I was directed into the 
antechamber of Hamdi Bey, where I was told that 
he had just been called away by important business 
to His Majesty, but had left word for me to await 
his return, which would be in not more than one hour 
at the utmost. Servants brought me the menu from 
Pera’s fashionable restaurant, Tokatlian, and asked me 
to order three dinners. My two companions, who had 
not left me out of their sight, developed a gigantic 
appetite, but I ate hardly anything, awaiting with 
ever-growing excitement the return of Hamdi Bey. It 
was two o’clock when I was at last called into Hamdi 
Rey’s Office, and saw there three men whose type was 
culy too weil known to me—Faik Pasha, Military 
Goveracr of the city of Constantinople, Hamdi Bey, 
Governer of Pera, and Kadri Bey, one of the most ras- 
ealiy chiefs of Abdul Hamid’s spies. Hamdi Bey re- 
quested me most politely to be seated, introduced me 
to the two other gentlemen, which was quite unneces- 
sary, and remarked that the weather was very warm. 
I confirmed the statement very zealously, but could 
not refrain from asking, after a few minutes of con- 
tinuous discussion of the weather, what they wanted 
with me. “ Won’t you have an ice?” replied Hamdi 
Bey. “Certainly!” “ Nasri, bring four ices from the 
Tokatlian.” I could scarcely master my excitement, 
and had a presentiment of serious trouble. A quarter 
of an hour then passed in eating the ices and smoking 
cigarettes. Finally Faik Pasha begged me to trans- 
late into Turkish a French telegram from the theatre 
of war in Eastéri Asia. Losing my patience and self- 
control, I arose and started toward the door. Kadri 
Bey seized me, and, bringing me back to my chair, 
began the following speech, which I was incapable of 
interrupting, so greatly was I stunned by seeing him 
take the last instalment of my journal, which I had 
confided to my German friend before sending it to 
Europe, from an inner pocket of his coat. 

“We all know now why you are with the Prince 
Medjid. Do you recognize these pages? Your friend? 
Nice friends you seem to have! Write a book? We 
have always known that Abdul Medjid has been an- 
tagonistically disposed toward the Sultan. So you are 
all in communication with Paris and the Young Turks 
with you? Padishahim Hazeretlere is beside him- 
self with rage. But he is generous. He will forgive 
everything you have written, will not only not punish 
you, but take you into his own service if you will 
voluntarily give him the whole journal, and we very 
well know where it is. Besides this he will give you a 
large sum of money if you tell us what you want for 
your journal, and then everything will be settled. 
If you refuse to give it there is no consul, ambassador, 
or Power in the world that will prevent Abdul Hamid 
from having your journal.” 

I was speechless. I do not remember what I said 
at that time, so great was my consternation, but I 
think I mentioned the German consul and ambassador. 
Then, when Kadri Bey told me that the German am- 
bassador already knew of my arrest, I determined on 
a daring move, and declared my willingness to. give 
my journal to the Sultan. The gentlemen were de- 
lighted. 

“ Brave of you, my brave brother!” exclaimed Hamdi 
Bey. “Will you write immediately to the man in 
Europe who has your journal?” 

I wrote—only not to Vienna, but to my brother in 
Sheffield, England, who had in reality no idea that I 
kept a journal. From the indifferent faces of my 
three judges I gathered that I had not been mistaken 
in my supposition that they did not know that my 
journal was in Vienna. Fortunately I had concealed 
that from my friend. So I wrote in duplicate a 
letter to my brother asking him to send my journal 
to me at once in care of ri Bey. Kadri Bey put 
both letters into his pocket, and I once more brea 
freely, but, unfortunately, four weeks too soon, For 
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now Faik Pasha began to talk, informing me (it was 
now five o’clock) that the Sultan had commanded 
that after the completion of my examination I should 
go with my three judges to the Yildiz. We entered 
carriages in waiting and drove to Abdul Hamid’s 
palace, where Tahsin Pasha, the First Secretary of his 
Majesty, received us immediately. He was evidently 
waiting very impatiently for us, and had a lengthy 
whispered conference with my examiners. He then 
left us’ alone, coming back after an hour of weary 
waiting. Everybody arose when he came in. A mes- 
sage from the Padishah. Tahsin turned to me with the 
customary salutation of the hand and said, “ Padi- 
shahim Hazeretlere sends to you through me, his First 
Secretary, his Imperial greeting for your readiness to 
hand over to him your journal. Because you are such 
an excellent writer and such an accomplished man, 
who deserves more than to be the servant of but the 
shadow—Medjid Effendi is only shadow—his Majesty 
has taken you from to-day into his service, the service 
of the Sun. Padishahim Hazeretlere forbids you ever 
to return to Medjid Effendi, and orders you to write 
him at once that you have been taken suddenly ill 
with typhoid fever and cannot return to him for some 
time to come. I myself will dictate the letter. Then 
you shall go to the Grande Bretagne Hotel in Pera. 
You must receive no one there and talk to no one 
there and remain until the journal arrives from Eng- 
land. When the journal has arrived you will receive 
the appointment which you deserve.” 

This was Abdul Hamid’s message to me. Knowing 
that a reply would be useless, I wrote to the Prince 
according to the dictation of Tahsin. I went accom- 
panied by spies to the hotel designated, and it was 
fully ten o’clock at night when the porter showed me 
to my already ordered room, where at last I found 
myself alone. 

Spare me the description of that sad night, during 
which I imagined that I had entirely destroyed the 
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Hamid Zia, son of Zeki Bey, who was sent into 
exile with his father and the rest of the family 


life of the Prince—the far-reaching consequences of 
my predicament appeared to me in the gloomiest 
light. I had written to Sheffield. What should I say 
when after six days my journal failed to arrive and 
my foolish plan was discovered? ; 

What must Abdul Medjid be suffering upon read- 
ing my ridiculous typhoid letter ?—for he surely would 
surmise what had happened. The most important 
thing to do without delay was to tranquillize the 
Prince by: writing the truth, but how and through 
whom? The next morning, Saturday, I wrote a letter 
to the Prince, telling him everything as briefly as 
possible and assuring him the Sultan would never get 
my book if it cost me my life to defend it. I found a 
trustworthy boy in the kitchen, who promised to see 
that my letter reached the Prince. Having never 
heard since the day of my arrest, either directly or 
indirectly, from the Prince, I doubt if my letter was 
ever received. 

I spent the entire Saturday undisturbed in my room, 
thinking quietly about my desperate situation and 
conceiving all manner of plans. On Sunday morning 
I came to a definite conclusion; left the hotel, accom- 
panied by my two spies, who did not try to detain me, 
and went to the German Embassy, which was at the 
summer residence in Therapia, my spies smiling coldly 
as they saw me disappear within the Embassy. The 
only conversation which had taken place between these 
spies and myself was when I boarded the Bosphorus 
steamer. They asked me, “Where are you going?” 
I replied, “ Follow and you will know.” 

Leaving them outside the gates of the Embassy, I 
entered, and asked for the First Dragoman, Geheimer 
Legationsrath Dr. Giess. He received me at once and 
heard my story, which reached its climax in the 
urgent request for protection, not for myself, but for 
the Prince. He said, when I had finished: “ Yes, my 
dear friend, we already know this whole story, stupid 
story. It is very honorable of you not to want to 
give up your journal, but I fear you will have to, be- 
cause Abdul Hamid declared to us before your arrest 
that the journal contains things of an anarchistic 
nature very dangerous to the state. We can do little 
in such ao case, especially in consideration of the 
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friendly relations of our government with Turkey. 
Personally I am very sorry, but I will have a con- 
ference with the ambassador, at which our consul- 
general will also be present, and see what these gentle- 
men think about it. Willi you kindly wait in the park 
of the Embassy ?” 

Quite sure now of the failure of my mission, I went 
into the garden and waited nearly two hours for the 
result of the conference. Finally the gentlemen ap- 
peared, and Ambassador Herr von Bieberstein in 
formed me regretfully that without authorization 
from Berlin it would be impossible to take any action 
in such an important case. His advice would be to 
send at once by the first mail an urgent request for 
intervention to Emperor William and the German 
Chancellor, Prince von Biilow, which would probably 
have good results. I was indignant, and went in the 
company of the consul-general to the landing-place, 
where my faithful spies received me with the same 
cold, inscrutable smile. 

Dejected, I returned to the hotel, where in half an 
hour I received a request from Hamdi Bey, Governor 
of Pera, to come to his office. He greeted me with: 
“Why did you go to the German Embassy? Are you 
crazy? Would you throw away your fortune, the 
friendship of the Padishah? What is the matter 
with you? I have not reported this step to the 
Yildiz, thinking you have done it quite thoughtlessly, 
but understand that a repetition of such stupidity 
may cost you your life. Now go to the hotel and wait 
patiently until the journal comes. A propos, will it be 
here Thursday?” I went slowly away, accompanied by 
my spies with their never-changing smile. 

On Sunday night my fingers glided eagerly over 
sheets of paper as I wrote a request to Emperor Will- 
iam, with a copy addressed to Chancellor .von Biilow, 
asking for intervention. That this request was suc- 
cessful, though coming too late, surprises me to this 
day, considering the nervous haate in which I wrote. 

Monday morning the kitchen boy mailed my letters; 
Tuesday came; on Wednesday I became desperate and 
formed a new plan. Fehim Pasha, the chief of the 
spies, might perhaps help. On this morning I went to 
Fehim. This time my spies could not conceal their 
astonishment. After he had greeted me with great 
surprise and informed me that he knew my trouble, 
I said to him: “ Fehim Pasha, will you carefully 
consider how your rival Kadri Bey, by getting 
my journal, for which the Sultan has offered me 
a large sum of money, will cut you out with his 
Majesty, and besides, fill his pockets with money? I 
will make you an offer. Tell your spies in the harbor 
they shall permit me to depart undisturbed to Europe, 
from where I will send you the journal. You will also 
receive half of the amount which his Majesty will 
give me for my journal, and you will have shown to 
the Sultan that there is but one Fehim Pasha.” 
Fehim only smiled sarcastically and asked if I 
thought him so stupid as that. 

Under excitement one does many stupid things. It 
was Wednesday; Thursday my journal was expected. 
I did not know anything else to do, and on Thursday 
morning took the final step, which, if miscalculated, 
would prove most disastrous: I fled to the Russian 
Embassy, at which any one having trouble with the 
Turkish government was always welcome, and whose 
winter residence was but a few steps from the Hotel 
Bretagne. Fortunately some attachés of the Embassy 
are always there, even in summer, and [ was received 
immediately by the Second Dragoman of the Embassy. 
He heard my story to its end, smiling ironically when I 
told him the German Embassy episode, but I pur- 
posely omitted telling him of my written request to 
the Emperor for intervention. He asked me how in 
the world I came to ask the Russian Embassy, not 
being a Russian, for protection in such a delicate 
affair. I replied that I did not ask for protection for 
myself, but for the powerless and helpless Prince 
Abdul Medjid Effendi, whose life was at stake if my 
journal came into Abdul Hamid’s hands. [I said, 
furthermore, that my spies were waiting for me at 
the Embassy gates, that the date was due for the 
arrival of my journal from Sheffield, but it was not in 
Sheffield—in brief, I told my whole tragic story to 
the Russian diplomat, not forgetting to mention that 
my grandfather had been a Russian. The result of 
my speech caused me a wait of two hours, during 
which I was left alone. At last the Russian ambas- 
sador came, scrutinized me closely, asked me sev- 
eral questions concerning the affair, and then went 
out. After another period of waiting the First Drago- 
man of the Embassy appeared and told me that the 
gentlemen had decided after a conference to submit 
by telegram the whole affair to St. Petersburg, and 
to keep and protect me in the Embassy until the ar- 
rival of an answer from the Russian capital, as they 
had good reason to believe that my life in the streets 
would not be safe. At these words a heavy weight 
was lifted from my heart, although I did not have too 
optimistic hopes concerning the St. Petersburg answer, 
which was expected in from twenty-four to thirty-six 
hours. I was shown to my room, where I waited 
through the first day patiently, the second troubled, 
the third hopeless; ~but when the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth days passed without an answer from the Russian 
government I felt sure that the answer, when it came, 
would surely be negative. At last, after ten weary 
days with sleepless nights, the First Dragoman of the 
Embassy in Constantinople informed me that the 
Russian government had authorized the Embassy to 
intervene in my behalf. My joy knew no limits, and my 
preparations for departure were soon made, being facili- 
tated by the fact that my effects were in the serail of 
the Prince. After a few hours the same gentleman 
came to my room, and to my astonishment said, “ The 
whole plan is again changed. Why did you not inform 
us that you had made a request to the German Em- 
peror by mail for protection? The German Embassy 
now claims you, and has made inquiries at the Yildiz 
as to your whereabouts. The affair has become very 
complicated and quite disagreeable for us. You will 
have to drive with me at once to the Yildiz. You may 
as well discontinue your preparations for departure.” 

Inconsolable, I got into the car with him, and 

(Continyed on page 33.) 
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A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING 


ZEEE AER OBBIE put on so many airs when 
OSS he came home from school the other 
day that it attracted considerable 
* attention among the various mem- 
“3 bers of the family. His attitude 
toward his younger brothers was 





(As) rather patronizing, and even when 
S DS he spoke to his mother it was with 
Ue ee 


a certain condescension of manner 
that made her feel as if in some way or other a 
fledgling Kaiser or future President of the United 
States had crept into the family. 

Paterfamilias decided to investigate, so after dinner 
he summoned Bobbie into his presence in the library. 





aes 





“OONFOUND IT! THEY’RE MAKING MY 
HARDER EVERY YEAR!” 


JOB 


A DRESS REHEARSAL 


“Weil, my son,” he said, “I understand that you 
have suddenly developed a case of swelled head, and 
that there are indications that you think your family 
are of an inferior social grade to yourself. I hope 
nothing has happened to make the rest of us un- 
worthy of you.” 

“ Not at all, my dear father,” returned Bobbie. “ I 
am afraid that perhaps I did have an attack of the 
big head, and I am sorry; but I did feel mighty 
proud of what my teacher said to-day about my last 
composition.” 

“Aha! It is praise, is it, my son?” said his father. 
“And what, pray, did your teacher say to elevate you 
so very high in your own mind?” 

“She said,” said Bobbie, “ that my composition was 
the most voluble piece of writing she had ever had 
handed in.” 

Whereupon paterfamilias retired to his room to 
straighten: out his face, and later on explained to the 
boy the precise difference between the words “ voluble ” 
and “valuable.” Incidentally the head regained its 
normal size in a very short time. 





DIAGNOSIS 


Into a general store of a town in Arkansas there 
recently came a darky complaining that a ham which 
he had purchased there was not good. 

-“The ham is all right, Zeph,” insisted the store- 
keeper. 

“ No, it ain’t, boss,” insisted the negro. 
shore bad!” 

“How can that be,” continued the storekeeper, 
“ when it was cured only last week ?” 

The darky scratched his head reflectively, and finally 
suggested : 

“Den mebbe it’s had a relapse.” 


* Dat ham’s 





A TIME LIMIT} 


A New ENGLAND man tells of an elderly citizen of 
a New Hampshire town who long bore the reputation 
of being the meanest man in the country. This old 
chap was proprieor of a hotel, the rules whereof 
provided that everything should be kept under lock 
and key, the result of which was that no hanger-on 
could get his hands on a newspaper, a bit of hotel 
stationery, a free wash, or, in fact, anything free at 
all. To cap the climax the old man one day came 
in and posted the following notice above the only 
clock in the place: 

“This clock for use of hotel guests only.” 





HIGH-PRICED INFORMATION 


Srverat Ohio inspectors of dairy products were go- 
ing the rounds in one town when they came upon a 
small boy loading cans of milk into a wagon. 

“My boy,” said one of the inspectors, thinking by 
the abruptness of the question to take the boy off his 
guard—* my boy, do you put anything in that milk?” 

“ Yassir,” said the boy, ore 

“And what is it?” asked the inspector, in his 
kindest tone. 

“That’s tellin’,’ responded the lad, with a sly 
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wink, “but Pll put you next if you'll each give me a 
quarter.” 

Whereupon the inspectors immediately clubbed the 
necessary seventy-five cents, which they put jnto the 
boy’s hand, saying: “ Now, what is it, son?” 

‘““T put the measure in every time I take any milk 
out,” replied the boy, as he jumped into the wagon 
and drove off, 


WHY IT FAILED 


TuE Doctor’s Wire. “ Well, Jane, so your poor hus- 
band’s gone at last. Didn’t you give him his medicine 
properly ?” 

JANE. “ Ah, poor dear! how could I? Doctor said 
as how it was to be took in a recumbent position, and 
as I hadn’t one I asked Mrs. Green to lend me one. 
She said she had one, but it was broke! So it wasn’t 
any good.” 
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A DIPLOMATIC SUFFERER 


T was at a well-known 
| sanitarium. A num- 

ber of frivolously dis- 
posed young  convales- 
eents were taking their 
ease on couches on one 
4 of the commodious sun- 
R balconies of the establish- 
ment, and, despite the 
rules enjoining perfect 
silence upon all, were en- 
joying a lively conversa- 
tion, mixed in with much 
giggling. Suddenly from 
the darkened depths of a room, the windows of which 
looked out upon their balcony, there came a plaintive 
voice. 

“Vill you youngk latdies be goot enough to sdop 
dalking so loud?” it said. “I vass trying to vake 
up, undt your lofely woices lull me to shleep again 
efery time I gets mine eyes open already yet.” 





KEEPING TABS 


THE guest was evidently enjoying his meal by 
reason of a hearty appetite. “ These are excellent bis- 
cuits, Mrs. Brown,” said he to his hostess. “I don’t 
know how many I’ve eaten.” 

“T do,” piped up little Mabel; “ you’ve eaten six.” 





ALL FIXED 


A Cuicaco artist relates how a wealthy individual 
from Kansas City, with his wife and three sons and 
four daughters, once called upon him. 

“Here we are!” exclaimed the head of the family. 
“Nearly a dozen of us, Mr. Painter. How much for 
a painting of the whole of us, discount for cash?” 

“ That will depend,” answered the artist, hiding a 
smile with his hand, “ upon the dimensions, style, ete.” 

“Oh, that’s all fixed,” responded the other, breezily, 
with the air of a man who knows exactly what he 
wants. “We are to be dashed off in one piece as 
large as life, sitting-on the lawn of my place just 
outside of little old K. C., singing ‘ Hail Columbia ’!” 





A TACTFUL CRESCENDO 


“In the province of Holstein,” says a traveller who 
spends a good deal of his time abroad, “where, of 
course, nothing is more important than’ the breeding 
of superior cattle, the country people are not only 
very thrifty, but exceedingly fond of their cows, as 
red be gathered from a characteristic story current 
there. 

“Tt appears that one farmer was walking sadly 
oe the road one day when the village pastor met 
1im. 

“* Why so downcast, friend?’ asked the pastor. 

“*T have a sad errand, pastor,’ replied the farmer. 
‘Farmer Henrik’s cow is dead in my pasture, and 
l*ant on my way to tell him.’ 

“* A hard task, indeed.’ 

“* You may well say so, pastor; but I shall break 
it to him gently.’ 

** And how will you do that? 

“Oh, I shall tell him first that it is his father 
who is dead; and then, having opened the way for 
sadder news still, I shall tell him that it is not his 
father, but the cow!’” 





THE EMPEROR’S FIRST LESSON 


Wuen the Emperor William was a small boy he 
had a strong objection to being washed in the morn- 
ing, and his governess, having had some unpleasant 
experiences with him and being in some doubt as to 
what she had better do, appealed to his father, the 
then Crown-Prince Frederic. Frederic answered, “ The 
next time he gives you any trouble on this score leave 
him alone to his own pleasure and report to me.” 

Naturally, it was not long before the young Prince 
refused to go through the purification es and 
the governess followed the orders received. 

Now, the boy had a little carriage and was very 
fond of driving out in the morming, and he generally 
ordered the coachman to go by way of the Branden- 
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THE SHOWMAN. 


burg gate, as it amused and flattered him to see the 
soldiers in the barrack, just inside the gate, turn out 
and present arms as the heir to the Empire passed 
their quarters. Accordingly, on the morning of his 
disobedience, the order was, as usual, “To the Bran- 
denburg gate,” and the carriage rolled rapidly thither. 
But what were the amazement and the rage of the 
Princeling, on arriving there, to see no soldiers ex- 
cept those on guard, and they took not the slightest 
notice of him. In a towering passion he ordered the 
coachman to return to the palace, where, rushing into 
his father’s room, he complained of the indecent he- 
havior of the guard and demanded their condign pun- 
ishment. 

But his father only smiled, and said, in the gentlest 
voice, “ Fiir ungewaschener Prinz wird niemals prae- 
sentirt ” [“‘ An unwashed Prince is never saluted ”’]. 





BLARNEY 


Or the culprits haled before a police magistrate in 
New York one Monday morning there was one—an 
Irishman—who had caused no end of trouble to the 
police the Saturday night preceding. 

The magistrate regarded the prisoner with mingled 
curiosity and indignation. “So you’re the man that 
gave the officers so much trouble?” his Honor asked. 
“T understand that it took seven policemen to lock 
you up.” 

“ Yis, your Honor,” responded the Celt, with a broad 
grin; “but it would take only wan to let me out.” 


OH, YE TEARS! 

THE Town Grumster: “I dun’no’ what things is 
comin’ to. Poor old Henry gone; Aunt Jane’s busted 
her leg; the old woman’s ill abed; an’ now, doggone 
me, if I ’aven’t lost my knife.” 





A PLEASANT PROSPECT 


A PHILADELPHIA woman, whose given name is Mary, 
as is also the name of her daughter, had recently 
engaged a domestic when, to her embarrassment, she 
discovered that the servant’s name, too, was Mary. 

Whereupon there ensued a struggle to induce the 
applicant to relinquish her idea that she must be 





THE QUARREL 
A PUZZLE PICTURE—WHAT IS LACKING? 
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**ONE CENT A PEEP.” 


addressed by her Christian name. For some time she 
was rigidly uncompromising. 

“Under the circumstances,” said the lady of the 
house, “there is nothing to do but to follow the 
English custom and call you by your last name. By 
the way, what is it?” 

“Well, mum,” answered the girl, dubiously, “ it’s 
* Darling.’ ” 





EDITING IN THE WEST 


“TELL your boss, the editor of this wretched sheet,” 
roared the irate visitor, to the tired-looking office- 
boy, “that I want to see him mighty quick, and 
that I am going to thrash him within an inch of his 
life!” 

“All right, Colonel,’ the youth replied. “ But 
you'll have to wait your turn. General Slasher is 
now inside choking him on the floor, and Major Colt 
and Colonel Plugger are waiting in the anteroom 
to shoot him after the General gets through. Better 
come back in half an hour or so.” 





HOIST BY HIS OWN PLACARD 


“ DUNSROROUGH,” said Mr. Gast, “ invented the sim- 
plest plan I ever heard of for getting rid of old 
debts. He drove away all duns by pointing at this 
placard above his desk: 

No BILts PAID BEFORE THE 
FIFTEENTH OF THE MONTH. 

“He stayed home on the fifteenth, and next morn- 
ing he reversed the placard and displayed the other 
side, bearing this warning: 

No Bitts PAID AFTER THE 
TV'IFTEENTH OF THE MONTH. 

“The thing worked like a charm, and shunted off 
a whole army of collectors.” 

**So that Dunsborough lived happy forever after?” 
concluded Mr. Jingle, with a grin. 

“No-o-o; not exactly,” Mr. Gast replied. “ You 
see, the boss had observed the whole transaction, and 
concluded that Dunsborough was too much of a genius 
to keep his books, so he fired poor Dunsborough.” 





THE BED-TIME BEAR 


Down the dark corridor, hunting for me, 
Comes, when I’m tucked into bed, 
The hungriest bear that you ever did see; 
And, though I bury my head 
Deep in the pillow and ’tend to be sleeping, 
Still he comes prowling and growling and creeping. 


Nearer and nearer, till, just when I seem 
To shiver. all over with fright, 
He catches and smothers me so I can’t scream, 
And squeezes me dre’fully tight. 
Then I’m not scared, but I just hug him too, 
And say, “ Daddy dear, I just knew it was you.” 
~ J. ADAIR STRAWSON, 





WHY AND WHEREFORE 


A MINISTER one day found a little boy in tears and 
questioned him as to the cause of his distress. The 
youngster replied that his father had punished him 
for being naughty, and he was mighty glad that his 
mother hadn’t done it. 

“ Why do you prefer to have your father whip you?” 
questioned the minister. “Is it because he is less 
severe than-your mother?” 

“No,” replied the boy, “but when he licks me Ma 
says he’s a brute and always gives me money to buy 
candy.” 


NEAR GOODNESS 
Moruer. “ Have you been a good girl while I’ve been 
away?” : 
-Littte Grau. “ Not quite,” 








Fifty Years 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


(Z3N anniversary that any other peo- 
ple, any people with the sense and 
pride of history, would have cele- 
» brated throughout the length and 
» breadth of their country, passed off 
* in England the other day to the ac- 
companiment of nothing more than 
royal proclamation and a few 
newspaper articles. Many of the 
most glorious and decisive events in British history do 
not even get that much commemoration. The con- 
sciousness of the past, the desire to keep it alive by 
formal exercises and organized official pageantries, is 
searcely a British instinct; and the fact that this par- 
ticular anniversary—the fiftieth year of Crown govern- 
ment in India—should have been noticed by the press 
and should have received the tribute of a royal message 
to the princes and peoples of the great dependency is 
somewhat of a departure from the normal routine and 
cmphasizes the exceptional character and significance 
of the occasion. It was on November 1, 1858, that 
Queen Victoria issued the proclamation that ended 
the rule of the East India Company and established in 
its place the «direct supremacy of the Crown. The 
mutiny was not yet over; its embers still smouldered ; 
and several paragraphs in the proclamation were 
given up to the immediate problems of pacification. 
But that historic document was more than a mere 
treaty of peace. It was an announcement of future pol- 
icy, a solemn declaration of the principles that hence- 
forward were to guide British government in India. 
“Write it,” wrote the Queen to her Prime Minister, 
“remembering that it is a female sovereign who speaks 
te more than 100,000,000 of Eastern people on assum- 
ing the direct government over them after a bloody 
civil war... . Such a document should breathe feel- 
ings of generosity, benevolence, and religious feeling, 
pointing out the privileges which the Indians will re- 
ceive in being placed on an equality with the subjects 
of the British Crown, and the prosperity following in 
the train of civilization.” In that spirit of humane 
statesmanship the great charter of Indian government 
was composed; in the same spirit it has, ever since, 
been observed and administered. The proclamation as- 
sured the native princes that all treaties and engage- 
ments made with them by the East India Company 
were accepted by the Crown, and would be “ scrupu- 
lously maintained.” That undertaking has never 
been departed from by so much as a hair’s breadth. 
The second promise to the native princes was that 
the Crown desired “no extension of our present terri- 
torial possessions.” The British dominions in India 
have, of course, been greatly extended since 1858, but 
never at the expense of the native princes. The states 
of princes dying without heirs are no longer annexed 
by the Crown; and, in 1881, the state of Mysore, after 
being administered for fifty years by the British, 
was voluntarily handed over to native rule. One 
talks, loosely of British India as though the British 
governed the whole country. As a matter of fact, 
more than one-third of it and over a fifth of the pop- 
ulation are under the rule of native ‘princes, whose 
“rights, dignity, and honor,’ the Queen, in 1858, 
undertook to respect “as our own.” 

Here, then, were three definite pledges to the na- 
tive princes, all of which have been amply redeemed. 
There is probably, indeed, no feature of British rule 
in India more satisfactory than the moderation and 
foresight which preserved this dual system of gov- 
ernment. Its effects, on the whole, have been of the 
happiest; and in the loyalty of the native princes 
and the general contentment of their subjects the 
British Raj finds to-day one of its surest supports. 
But the proclamation of 1858 did not concern itself 
with the princes of India alone. “We hold our- 
selves bound,” it announced, “to the natives of our 
Indian territories by the same obligations of duty 
which bind us to all our other subjects.” It dis- 
claimed “alike the right and the desire” to impose 
Christianity upon them. It declared it to be “ our 
Royal will and pleasure that none be in any wise fa- 
vored, none molested or disquieted, by reason of their 
religious faith or observances, but that all shall alike 
enjoy the equal and impartial protection of the law”; 
and it enjoined upon the servants of the Crown, “on 
pain of aur highest displeasure,” to abstain from all 
interference with the religious belief or worship of 
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By Sydney Brooks 


the peoples under their charge. It gave an assur- 
ance of protection to the natives “in all rights con- 
nected with” the ownership and inheritance of 
lands, “subject to the equitable demands of the 
state”; and it proclaimed the royal will ‘“ that, gen- 
erally, in framing and administering the law, due 
regard be paid to the ancient rights, usages, and 
customs of India.” 

I do not think that any one will attempt to deny 
that the spirit of these undertakings has been ad- 
hered to with the closest fidelity. To carry them out 
in practice has not always been easy. It seems a 
simple thing to guarantee the free exercise of differ- 
ent forms of worship and the observance of ancient 
usages and customs. But when these forms of wor- 
ship and belief bring with them a code of ethics dif- 
ferent from and essentially abhorrent’ to that of the 
ruling power; when these usages and customs are 
found to be an impregnable bar to progress, and a 
constant menace, for example, to public health—then 
the difficulty of reconciling them with the conscience 
of a modern democracy, and the palpable interests 
and development of the Indians themselves, becomes 
very great. Thus, the British government in the last 
hundred years has suppressed suttee, infanticide, 
punishment by torture or mutilation, and slavery; 
has altered the laws which, among Mohammedans and 
Hindus alike, made apostasy equivalent to civil death, 
and deprived a convert of all rights of heritage; has 
legalized the remarriage of widows; has been repeat- 
edly compelled to offend native opinion in the meas- 
ures it has adopted for fighting famine and plague; 
and will, probably, at no distant date, be driven to 
prohibit the custcm of child marriage. But, on the 
whole, the pledges of the proclamation of 1858, in 
this most hazardous and delicate sphere of policy, 
have been lived up to with complete sagacity and 
success. When King Edward, a few weeks ago, fifty 
years after the assumption of Crown government, 
issued a message to the princes and peoples of India 
reviewing the progress of the past half-century, he 
was able to say that “ we survey our labors with clear 
gaze and good conscience,” and to claim that the 
promises of his predecessor had been steadfastly ful- 
filled. What, then, have been the achievements of 
British rule in India in the last fifty years? To re- 
view them in detail is, of course, impossible, but I 
may, at least, attempt a rapid summary. First, 
British rule has brought an absolute and unbroken 
internal peace. The ravages of invaders, the horrors 
of civil war between state and state, race and race, 
creed and creed, have utterly ceased. Lord Randolph 
Churchill apt!y likened the British Raj to “a sheet of 
oil spread out over a surface of, and keeping calm, 
and quiet, and unruffled by storms, an immense and 
profound ocean of humanity.” Over 300,000 square 
miles have been added to the area, and more than 
50,000,000 to the population of British India since 
1858, and wars on the frontier, in Afghanistan, in 
Burmah, and elsewhere have followed one another in 
rapid succession. But throughout these disturbances 
domestic peace and tranquillity have remained un- 
affected. It is a common idea that India is held by 
the sword, and to a certaim extent it is a true one. 
But how large are the deductions that have to be 
made from it may be judged from the fact that for 
maintaining order and security over a territory of 
considerably over a million and a half square miles 
and among a population of 300,000,000, and for pro- 
tecting both territory and people from invasion, the 
British force only numbers 76,000, and the native army 
under British officers only 159,000. Peace, then—a 
peace maintained by the minimum show of power— 
is the first and greatest of the blessings that British 
rule has bestowed on India. On that indispensable 
basis there has been a sure and constant growth of 
material prosperity, and a rapid multiplication of the 
accessories of a well-organized state. In 1858 there 
were only 300 niiles of railway; to-day there are over 
30,000. In 1858 irrigation watered only a million and 
a quarter acres; to-day, partly by the direct and 
partly by the indirect enterprise of government, some 
fifty million acres of arid waste or dry cultivation 
have been turned into crop-bearing areas. In 4858 
the imports and exports of the country were valued 
at. $270,000,000; to-day, they are worth over $1,100,- 
000,000. In 1858 only a little over $1,500,000 was 
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spent on education; to-day, nearly $20,000,000 is de- 
voted to educational purposes, and the grand total 
of public and private institutions reaches 162,000, 
and the pupils number close on five and a half mil- 
lions. The building of 200,000 miles of roads; the 
codification of the civil and criminal laws; the con- 
servation of forests; the establishment of a wonder- 
ful system of famine prevention and relief; the in- 
troduction of industries; the improvement of agri- 
culture, which supports two-thirds of the people; 
the establishment and administration of an impar- 
tial and even-handed justice—all this has to be in- 
cluded among the beneficent results of British rule 
in India. And, besides this, the experiment of as- 
sociating the natives in the administration of their 
affairs has been steadily adopted. In all except the 
highest grades of the civil-service Indians are to be 
found; the lower ranks are almost wholly manned by 
them; and some 750 municipalities, composed of nearly 
9000 natives to 1300 Europeans, administering the 
local affairs of 17,000,000 people and disposing of an 
expenditure of $29,000,000, have been called into ex- 
istence; while over a thousand district and local boards 
with a revenue of over $15,000,000 also form part of 
the governmental machine. Indians sit on the Vice- 
roy’s Council and on the Secretary of State’s Council, 
and, taking the civil serviee as a whole, the number of 
natives employed in it far exceeds the number of 
British. It is, however, in this matter of public em- 
ployment that the Indian agitators of to-day claim 
that one of the pledges of the Queen’s proclamation - 
of 1858 has been broken. The passage on which they 
rely runs as follows: “ And it is our further will that, 
so far as may be, our subjects, of whatever race or 
creed, be freely and impartially admitted to offices 
in our service, the duties of which they may be qual- 
itied hy their education, ability, and integrity to dis- 
charge.” This is, on the face of it, an extremely cau- 
tious undertaking; but I do not think the British 
have construed it in anything but a generous spirit. 
It is true the examinations for the Indian civil service 
are held only in London, thus excluding many natives 
who might otherwise compete. It is also true that 
the higher and more responsible posts both in the 
army and in the civil service are all but exclusively in 
the hands of Englishmen. But the constant tend- 
eney for the last half-century has been to widen the 
area of public employment for Indians and to sacrifice 
something of the efficiency for the sake of employing 
them. How far this policy should be carried, ,an‘l 
at what pace, is precisely one of the most diffiedlt 
and contentious problems now agitating both the-na- 
tives of India and their rulers. 

On the whole, I do not see how any dispassionate 
critic can deny that British rule in India has been 
an immense civilizing and beneficent influence. It has 
been liberal in intention and practical in achievement. 
Its personnel is incomparably the finest that any 
country has yet evolved from its Imperial necessities ; 
and though, of course,.mistakes have been made—mis- 
takes of selfishness as well as mistakes of judgment— 
the general record is a high and noble one. No govern- 
ment, however, can be judged merely by its material 
results, by what can be seen and tabulated. Its effects 
on the minds and character of the people, its success 
or failure in raising them not only to a higher level 
of prosperity but to a higher level of responsibility 
and self-reliance, have also to be considered. Now 
it is very obvious that a new spirit is at work in 
India and that a wholly novel series of problems are 
pushing their way to the front. A consciousness, if 
not of nationality, at least of some underlying unity, 
seems to be stirring. There is a strong, and in places 
a violent, demand on the part of the natives for 
greater power and influence. Criticism of the British 
Raj was never so free. The gulf between rulers and 
ruled never seemed so impassable as to-day. Discon- 
tent was never so wide-spread or so constantly on 
the border-line of sedition. Not only is there little 
or no gratitude for the unquestioned benefits of Brit- 
ish rule; there is a party that deliberately seeks to 
thwart its purposes and undermine the popular con- 
fidence in its justice. India is waxing fat and is kick- 
ing against the pricks. It is an ironical consequence 
of the success of British administration that it should 
have created the conditions most favorable to its re- 
sistance. 





O cLARION call of Life, we plead for our rest, our 
rest! 
Pass by and leave us here forgotten, and so un- 
known, 
With time to muse of the sun, the stars, and the sea’s 
broad breast, 
The hue of a flower, the living tale of an ancient 
stone, 


But Life! You pass unheeding by, as if we were 


grown 
Already to heights complete, and the custom-hard- 
ened prey 
Of Laws, your Laws, your Laws, endless—but over- 
thrown 


Here in the field of our embattled minds each day, 


An Appeal 


By Louise Morgan Sill 


Life! we cry to you, Halt, for we too have our right 
To hear straightway from God, who is greater than 
you at least. 
Something He says... 
blatant might 
Would only an hour cease, be 
leased 


we could hear, if you in your 


silent, our ears re- 


And turning only to Him, our eager hearts at the 
pause, ; 
Listening—happily eased and wondering thus to 
hear 


Truth from its source, and Law at last from the 
Father of Laws, 
Longed-for Interpreter, bending calmly to make 
them clear:— 
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Laws that fight each other, century-old decrees, 
Laws uplifting, and Laws that bury the soul in 


sod, 
Laws that are all divine if divinity makes the 
leas, 
Ard human Laws that mock and insult the laws 
of God. 
Out of the clamor now, with desperate trumpet 
blast, 
For all our brothers, thus we call from the needy 
strife: 


God, we plead, O speak Thou louder—not from the 


past, 
But now, direct to the last-born questions and hopes 
of Life! 








Cullinan I., the largest stone Cullinan II., the second largest 
cut from the diamond (actual division of the diamond (actual 
size): weight, 516 1-2 carats size): weight, 309 3-16 carats 


Where the diamond was found Mr. F. Wells, who found the stone 


Splitting the stone—the operation which decided the success of the work 


HE two largest and most bril 
7 liant diamonds in the world are 

possessed by the King of Eng- 
land. These stones were cut from 
the great Cullinan diamond which 
was presented to Edward VII. in No- 
vember, 1907, as a birthday gift from 
the Transvaal government. The cut 
ting was done at Amsterdam and occu- 
pied nine months, 

On February LO last, the great Cul 
linan diamond was split into two 
parts as the first step in the delicate 
operation. One of these parts weigh 
ing 104014, carats, the other 19771, 
carats. The larger of the two pieces 
was again divided, and then the grind 
ing and polishing was begun. The 
work progressed without mishap, and 
was entirely successful, as the result 
shows. There are two immense bril 
liants, weighing 510 1-2 and 309 1-16 
carats, respectively, a pendeioque 
weighing 92 carats; a square brilliant 
of 62 carats; a heart-shaped stone of 
18 3-8 carats. The next two are 
marquise brilliants, weighing 11 1-4 
and 8 9-16, respectively; a square bril 

, é liant of 6 5-8 carats is next smallest; 
The rough diamond cleft into three pieces, of the size shown, to prepare it for the lapidary’s wheel and the ninth one is a pendeloque of 
; 4 9-32 carats. Ninety-six small bril 

. : liants also resulted from the cuttings. 
The two largest brilliants are re- 

markable pieces of workmanship. As 

a rule, a brilliant has only 58 facets, 

but these two have 74 and 66, re- 

spectively. The extraordinary size of 

this larger stone is manifest when its 

weight of 516 1-2 carats is compared 

with that of the Koh-i-noor, which 

is only 106 1-16 carats. When the 

rough Cullinan diamond was found 

by Mr. F. Wells, on January 25, 

1905, in the mines of the Premier 

Diamond Company of South Africa, 

it weighed 3025 3-4 English carats. 

To realize the size of the stone better 

we may state that its length was 4¥, 

inches, its height 214 inches, its 

breadth 21% inches, and its girth 


This photograph shows the steel knife (actual size) with which the diamond was split varied from 8% to 11% inches. 
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SSoZArtaP Zoe ICHARD HAMPSTEAD had _ been 

BS TOES living for three weeks in deep seclu- 
at the Winterfield farm. It 
a morning early in August, but 
it might as well have been Octo- 
S ber, for a cold rain was falling 
2) and an autumnal wind was _ whis- 
38 tling through the pine trees. In the 
front sitting- room of the old square 
house before a wood fire sat Hampstead, a clever-look- 
ing man of twenty-five, with a good-humored expres- 
sion in his blue eyes which suggested that he exacted 
little of other people except that they should make 
themselves agreeable. He was typewriting the fourth 
chapter of his novel for Cartwright, his friend and 
publisher. Suddenly the door opened and a strange 
young woman entered with a parcel of letters. Hamp- 
stead ceased his work and sat looking at the girl, who 
looked back at him, evidently surprised, but not in 
the least embarrassed. 

She was a brown-haired girl with a womanly figure. 
There was in her face the joyous restfulness that is 
often the expression of perfect physical health; yet 
there were dark shadows under her fine brown eyes. 
She was not beautiful, as Hampstead observed, regret- 
fully, yet, perhaps because he had unconsciously been 
lonely, her presence gave him pleasure. 

,. thought it was Lucinda,” said the girl, frankly. 

“Oh!” was Hampstead’s reply. He had a cold, im- 
passive manner which he usually adopted’ when mak- 
ing the acquaintance of young ladies; it was origi- 
nally the result of shyness, but he was quite right in 
thinking it rather effective. 

“T mean I heard that,” she went on, looking down 
at the typewriter. ‘I thought you were up-stairs, 
and I couldn’t imagine what she might be doing.” 
Her lips parted involuntarily with a delightful smile. 





\) sion 
was 


Hampstead understood. Of course it is amusing, 
when you are seeking a familiar old woman, to come 


upon a strange young man. He laughed sympathetic- 
ally. “I wanted to ask her to carry you these letters,” 
the girl concluded, and with a graceful, self-possessed 
manner she extended to him the parcel in her hand. 

Hampstead rose and received the letters. ‘“ Thank 
you very much,” he said, without effusion. “If you 
were going to ask Lucinda to dust the room,” he add- 
ed, impassively, “ she can; she won’t disturb me.” 

“T was thinking,” she began, looking at him with 
whimsical doubt in her eyes, “of dusting this room 
myself. I mean to help Lucinda, now I’ve come. That 
would be just.the same, wouldn’t it?” 

“The same to me. Yes,” replied Hampstead, non- 
chalantly, and with these words he seated himself and 
went on with his work. He was click-clacking in- 
dustriously, but to the accomplished typewriter mere 
copying is not a soul-absorbing occupation, and his 
thoughts wandered a little to the movements of the 
girl “who was hovering about the ancient furniture 
behind his back. He turned to look. 

She was standing on the faded old chintz-covered 
sofa with her back toward home, dusting the picture 
of the death-bed of Daniel Webster. 


“Ingenious little machine!” he remarked, ceasing 
his labors. 
“Shall I come and look at it?” she asked, with 


candid interest. 

* Yes, do.” 

She walked aeross and stood by him; 
hand, still clasping the duster, rested on the table at 
his side. Her manner, with her trustful gayety and 
friendliness, suggested the rapid intimacies of a child. 

“It is a typewriter ? ?” she was questioning. 

“It is indeed.” 

*T never saw one before,”’ she said. “TI have often 
wondered about them. I have a friend at home who 
uses a typewriter. She has copied things for me some- 
times, but I never saw her do it. But I shall inter- 
rupt your letters,” she added. 

“T don’t write letters on a typewriter.” 

“Oh!” she said, reflectively; then added, * But I 
should think you would write letters with it,” and 
she looked inquiringly into his face. 

“| don’t think it’s polite,” he returned. 

“Oh!” she reflected. 

* Would you like to see this thing work?” 

“If you please.” 

‘Take my seat,” he said, gravely, and as she did 
so he bent over her and slipped a fresh sheet of paper 
between the rollers. ‘ As I strike the keys, the let- 
ters on the type-wheel there are impressed on the 
paper through that inked ribbon.” He struck the 
keys firmly. 

She watched the motion, but what he had written 
was concealed by the ribbon-shield. 

“T can’t see it,” she said. 

“You shall,” he answered, and touched the spring 
which raised the paper. The letters rose before her 
und she read the neatly printed sentence: 

* T wonder who you are.” 

Hampstead, looking down upon her face, 
ing her expression. She flushed a_ little 
yaze., but she looked up and met it bravely. 

“Was that polite?” she inquired, calmly. 

* No.” he answered, “ it wasn’t, very.” 

“Well. then,” returned, rising from his chair. 
Her manner was perfect, her simple, unexaggerated 
comprehension of the moment. 

Hampstead flushed in turn, to his own vexation. “1 
am sorry if I have annoyed you,” he said, gently. 

She crossed over to the door; she had made no 
reply to his apology. but she stood for a moment with 
her hand on the latch. 


her beautiful 


he asked. 


was study- 
under his 


she 
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“| might ask Lucinda to introduce you to me,” she 
said, smiling a little, and the door closed softly behind 
her. 


For a few minutes after his visitor had left the 
room Hampstead worked diligently at the typewriter, 
but with a subtle smile lingering about the corners 
of his finely cut lips, which betrayed him as a man 
who enjoys the delicate aroma of an incident as well 
as the stronger flavor of an adventure. 

Presently: his eyes fell on the package of letters 
still lying upon his table. He began opening and 
reading them. The letter he opened last was from his 
friend Cartwright, who was publishing a series of 
anonymous novels among which Henry Colchester, 
Hampstead’s first book, had appeared and had secured 
a gratifying success. Cartwright wished to publish 
another novel “by the author of Henry Colchester” 
before the name of the writer should be made known, 
and he was now urging haste in the production of 
Hampstead’s new story. 

Enclosed in Cartwright’s letter was another, printed 
on a typewriter, and directed to the care of Cart- 
wright & Co., “For the Author of Henry Colchester.” 
Hampstead looked at the signature and found it to 
be “ Charles Floyd,” a name unknown to him. It was 
dated in New York two days previously and read as 
follows: 


“To the Author of ‘ Henry Colchester’ 

“Your book has given me peculiar delight, and I 
am tempted to write and tell you so. Imagine my 
surprise in finding that the problem of your story 
was the problem that had been disturbing my own 
mind for the past two years. I had been deeply per- 
plexed, and your book has shown me how to act. One 
of your heroines loves the man who loves the other. 
I—yes, under the cover of my disguise I may confess 
to you—I have suffered because I am loved by the 
person whom my dearest friend loves, the friend to 
whom I owe more than to any one in the world. 

“Tf I had written a book which had brought 
pleasure and definite help to a fellow creature I 
should like to be told of it, hence I extend.an un- 
known hand to you. I wish to ask you whether I 
can find anywhere something else that you have 


written. Send your reply to 
* Your obedient servant, 
“ CHARLES FLoyp. 
“Care of Mrs. A. 8. Floyd, Twenty-third Street, New 
York city.” 


After finishing the letter for the second time, Hamp- 
stead laid it upon the table and thoughtfully smoothed 
out the folded paper. ‘“ Yes, I think it is a woman,” 
he said to himself. 

Hampstead knew very well that his satisfaction in 
his present secluded life was largely due to Lucinda. 
Not that Lucinda would serve as a model for the 
heroine of a story; she was sixty-two years old and 
had a bald spot on the top of her head and walked 
like a duck. But she was the best cook in that town- 
ship and had a disposition like honey. This plain 
woman had been for many years the mainstay and 
confidential adviser of her aged employer; some 
cosmopolitans would have called her a servant, but 
Hampstead knew better. 

Mr. Winterfield, the aged master of the house, 
Hampstead had not yet seen or considered. He was 
paralyzed and bedridden, and lay in a chamber open- 
ing from the kitchen where Lucinda could conveniently 
attend him. 

Hampstead had promised himself not to hasten the 
natural course of events in making the acquaintance 
of the brown-haired girl who had brought him his 
letters, but to allow circumstances to disclose to him 
gradually her characteristics and her history. At the 
same time it took no especial intelligence to lead 
him to the conclusion that the young girl was old 
Mr. Winterfield’s granddaughter Mary. 

Two days had passed during which he had neither 
seen the girl again nor heard her mentioned. At last 
he made up his mind that she could not have been 
staying at the farm, but, after all, might have been a 
neighbor who had come over on that particular day 
to assist Lucinda. Certainly, if she was staying at 
the farm, her avoidance of him must be intentional. 
He felt slightly aggrieved and bestowed considerable 
thought upon her motives. 

Meanwhile the two past days had been to Hamp- 
stead full of ennui; the rain had not ceased and the 
flow of his fancy was sluggish. He felt depressed 
about his work, and, now and again, during his long 
lonely walks, as he tramped along the sodden roads 
with the sweet smell of wet leaves and damp pine 
needles in the air, he found himself wondering whether 
Charles Floyd would be satisfied with his new story, 
and he found satisfaction in having the vague public 
for whom he wrote, personified, as it were, in this 
one representative reader who was disposed to be so 
kindly a eritie. 

He fell to musing on the relation between an author 
and his reader. How much of a strange writer’s real 
personality did a clever, intuitive woman, such as 
Charles Floyd now seemed to him to be, really per- 
ceive? It would be interesting to discover. One 
evening, by the light of his kerosene-lamp he wrote 
on his typewriter a letter which he presently enclosed 
to his friend Cartwright to be mailed to Charles Floyd 
in New York. 


It was just as well, he began to think, that the 


brown-haired girl had disappeared from view, for, if 
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his mysterious acquaintance with Charles Floyd pro- 
gressed as he now hoped it would, he made up his 
mind to give it his undivided attention. 

A day later Hampstead awoke to a new world of 
sunshine and hope and power of achievement. After 
his breakfast he sat for two hours or more absorbed 
in successful work. Presently he looked up, conscious 
for the first time of his surroundings. Through the 
open door of the sitting-room, and the open house 
door beyond that, came a soft gust of the sweet, thin, 
New England air, lifting the valance of the old, chintz- 
covered sofa, stirring Haimpstead’s papers, his hair, 
and finally touching his spirit. In the great still- 
ness there came a vague suggestion to Hampstead’s 
mind of all the repressed New England women who 
had lived in such rooms in years gone by, and had 
looked out silently on the sunny, silent hills. He rose 
and wandered aimlessly out into the dooryard.: 
Everything looked bright and beautiful to him and 
filled to the brim with the pleasure of being alive. 

As he turned the corner of the house he was con- 
scious of a quickening of the pulse. A’ young figure 
in a light-blue gown was moving about under the 
gnarled and twisted trees, stooping now and then to 
gather the early fallen apples from the ground and 
dropping them into a basket close at hand. 

She turned her head as Hampstead advanced to- 
ward her, looking very handsome in his white flannel 
suit, with the sunlight falling on his uncovered head. 

“Good morning,” she said, in a friendly tone, as 
he came near to her. 

“T am glad to see you back,” said Hampstead. 

“Did you think I had been away?” she inquired. 
“I haven’t,” and she bestowed on him an exquisite 
little smile. 

He smiled back at her. 
you,” he remarked, genially. 
boy again. 

“Why aren’t you in there writing?” she asked, 
abruptly. 

“Because I am out here helping you.” And he 
stooped beneath the trees and gathered the apples 
with her for her basket. 

On the next day, Hampstead found a letter from 
Cartwright among his mail, and, on opening it, dis- 
covered that the envelope simply enclosed another 
directed by a typewriter to Cartwright’s care. Hamp- 
stead tore open the inner envelope and read: 


“T haven’t seemed to see 
He felt young, almost a 


“Dear Sir,—It was generous in you to reply- so 
promptly to a letter from a stranger, and I thank 
you. The beginning of your letter makes me smile: 
‘Charles Floyd, Dear Madam.’ 

“You are a man, then, and I am a woman. And you 
are unknown, unpraised ? Be it so. Mine will not 
long be the only offering upon your altar. You see 
I had no doubt about your talent, even when I ques- 
tioned how much I was affected by your tempera- 
ment. You call that a deep question, and you think 
that if we expressed ourselves to each other in a cor- 
respondence we might perhaps discover what there 
is between us of congeniality of temperament, and that 
that would throw some light for us upon the effect 
of personality in a work of art. Now I am no psychol- 
ogist, but I think that might be an interesting ex- 
periment. 

“Tn answer to your expressed anxiety as to my fol- 
lowing the suggestion of your book in a. love-affair 
of my own, you need feel no regret. I assure you 
my problem is like the one in your story. And why 
is it that I attract this man, to my great sorrow, 
and he enchants my friend, to hers? I love her, and 
I cannot bear my part in it, so I am glad to go away. 
In the autumn I am going to put the sea between 
me and my troubles.” 


Hampstead spent an agreeable evening in answer- 
ing the letter. One morning soon after he walked 
out into the old orchard, This was by no means the 
first time that he had searched for apples with his eyes 
fixed on old Mr. Winterfield’s chamber window in 
the hope of seeing Mary there, but previously his 
careful observations had led to no result. This morn- 
ing he was more fortunate. There sat Mary at the 
open window, sewing busily, while Lucinda was at the 
moment standing behind her. 

“Good morning,” he said, 
to disturb the invalid. 

“Good morning,” replied Mary, looking at him se- 
renely with a slight smile and returning to her 
work. 

Hampstead looked at Mary, but he spoke to Lu- 
cinda. 

“They are taking very good care of my horse at Mr. 
Curtis’s,” he said. “I mean to get a buggy and take 
vou to drive with that horse some evening, Lucinda. 
Will you go with, me?” 

“I'd thank you to take me as far as Cornwall,” 
replied Lucinda, evidently pleased with the sSugges- 
tion. “TI should like to call on my brother.” 

“We'll go there, then,” said Hampstead, gravely. 

At this moment Mary’s grandfather must have 
moved or spoken and she left the window. She did 
not come back and Hampstead, after waiting for a 
minute or two, felt’ himself dismissed and turned 
away. 

He wandered out toward the rear of the house. It 
was intensely quiet in the brilliant noontime; no liv- 
ing creature was in sight. The weeds grew undis- 
turbed up to the very door-sills of the empty gray 
barns. As he stood looking out over the neglected 
meadows there rose in his mind the picture of Mary 


in a low tone so as not 














sewing by the window. It reminded him of the 
medieval pictures of Madonnas, and a new idea be- 
gan to germinate. Now he suddenly knew what the 
painters meant who had produced the Madonnas, the 
mother-women. The unexpected tears rose in his eyes, 
and a sense of peace and comfort, coming from what 
depths of his nature he could not tell, rose in his 
heart. 


Hampstead walked into the kitchen that same even- 
ing with bis hands full of newspapers. He knew that 
Lucinda cared for the news and that her eyes had 
troubled her of late and prevented her from reading. 

*“T am going to look over these papers,” he said, 
in his gentlest tone. “Supposing I bring them in 
and read you a bit here and there.” 

Hampstead amused himself by amusing Lucinda 
for an hour or more. At the end of that time he met 
with his reward. Just as the clock struck nine, the 
black door of old Mr. Winterfield’s room opened 
softly and out from the inner darkness Mary came. 
She went to the kitchen table standing at one side of 
the room between the windows, and, after laying 
the books she carried in her hands upon it, she turn- 
ed, and her eyes fell upon Hampstead. “ Won’t you 
go on reading?” she asked, looking up; but Hamp- 
stead rose to say good night. As he did so he noticed 
that she was copying what was apparently a poem 
from a large book upon a sheet of paper. 

“ Are you copying verses?” he asked. “Since I 
have used a typewriter,” he went on, “T can’t bear 
to see people copying with a pen.” . His tone was 
distinctly friendly. 

“T know it is “easier,” she said. 
at home who copies them | always 
on the typewriter for me.’ 

He took a step or two toward 
her. “Give me the pleasure,” he 
said, in a low tone, “of copying 
the verses for you.” He threw into 
the simple. request, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, an indescribable air of 
deference and feeling. 

“They would look better, would- 
n't they?” she replied, considering. 

“ You shall see,” and Hampstead 
returned to the sitting-room to 
fetch his typewriter. Coming back 
with it, he placed the instrument 
upon the table. 

“Perhaps you will read the lines 
for me to print them,” he suggest- 
ed, as he drew up a chair and 
seated himself and arranged the 
copying- paper. 

‘Why, yes,” she answered, with 
a slight hesitation, then, as he sat 
waiting for her, she began at once: 
“*Ta cigale ayant chanté tout 


“T have a friend 


Vvété”” She read with a faultless 
accent. Hampstead had not an- 


ticipated the French, but he made 
no comment. He printed steadily 
through “the line she had given 
him. 

“It isn’t a poem, by the way,” 
she said. “It is just a fable. ‘Se 
trouva fort dépourvue.’ ” 

Hampstead did not pride him- 
self on his French. He was puz- 
zled over the words, and felt as 
if he were back at school strug- 
gling with a dictation exercise. 
He wrote the line, then he looked 
up with a doubtful smile. 

“IT ean speak French, more or 
less,” he said, “ but I don’t know 
about my spelling. Suppose I am 
not spelling it right. Do you mind 
looking ?” 

She arose from her chair at the 
end of the table and came to look 
over his shoulder. For a moment 
she was silent, then she reached 
over for the book and placed, it before him and ‘they 
read the lines together. 

He glanced up at her.and a both laughed. 

“T must begin again,” he said, taking out the paper 
and inserting fresh sheets. 

“You ought to feel sorry for me.” 

Yes?” 

“You evidently have -no-idea how exceedingly mod- 
est I am about my attainments,” he. remarked. 

“That is another surprise,’ she said, demurely. 
* But they won’t do, you know. I have to have about 
a dozen copies, and I have to be very particular 
because they are for my pupils.” 

“ Your pupils?” questioned Hampstead. 

“TI teach French in a large school,” she said. “ Does 
that astonish you? But you must not trouble about 
the copying,” she went on with charming politéhess. 
“Perhaps I could do them if you would permit me 
to try. It looks easy.’ 

“Oh, would you like to learn to use it?” exclaimed 
Hampstead. “Do try.” Ten minutes later Mary 
Winterfield was fingering the keyboard of Hamp- 
stead’s typewriter with an uncertain’ staccato touch, 
and the clack of the inctrument.mingled with Lu- 
cinda’s dreams, for she had ‘fallen asleep in her chair. 

When, later, she aroused herself to go to bed, Mary 
joined her. 

“T hope you will make use of the typewriter when- 
ever you wish, Miss Winterfield,’ said Hampstead, in 
parting. “Learn it and write with it, and let me 
help you when you get into trouble, and ’—he hesi- 
tated—‘‘ do you mind telling me where you learned 
your excellent French, Miss Winterfield?” 

“From my mother. Good night, Mr. Hampstead.” 

In due time Hampstead received an answer to his 
last letter to Charles Floyd. 


“To the Author of ‘ Henry Colchester’: 

“ Dear S1r,—I have received the letter in which you 
seem to doubt my interest in our little experiment. 
Do not doubt it. I am interested, curious, amused. 
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“T must tell you that I have only lately learned 
to use the typewriter. Before this a young friend has 
helped me, a gay young lady who is the only person 
who knows of my correspondence with you. I send my 
letters to her and she has posted them to you, and she 
copied the earliest ones for me on her typewriter. After 
this she understands that she is-enot to see my letters. 

“You ask about myself, my circumstances. My 
usual life is full of an endless variety of incidents, 
but to me it seems compressed and dull. When I ask 
myself the reason I conclude that it is partly because 
my nearest and dearest friends take life so very 
seriously. They are very good, very trustworthy, and 
all the respect they receive is certainly their due. But 
their lives seem to me very sombre, all the same. 

**'My earnest man friend, about whom you make in- 
quiries, is too much like the rest. How do I know 
that I do not care for him? I know, but I have some- 
times been afraid that I shall at some time be over- 
whelmed by his deep rushing feeling for me. I have 
to see him so often and to think about him so much. 

“My friend who loves him is a woman of his own 
sort. - Strong, ascetic, she is weighed down by a sense 
of the misery in the world, and the responsibility laid 
upon us all to do our part toward lightening it. Now 
in me there is something which rebels. Duty is not 
enough; I want lightness, gayety. Let me illustrate 
the depths of my frivolity. On the black marble 
mantel-piece in our dark, respectable parlor, among 
the heavy bronze ornaments and great Eastern vases 
there stand two little French figures, the prettiest 
shepherd and shepherdess that I ever saw, and above 
all they are so cheerful. Sometimes, when my Henry 
Colchester has spent an evening with me and I have 









































































The letter interested Hampstead, but at the same 
time disturbed him. He was not pleased to have 


Charles Floyd restate so positively that under no 
circumstances could they ever know each other; then 
he wondered whether that determined lover of hers 
might not, after all, succeed in winning her And 


Hampstead asked himself why this idea should be so 
distasteful to him. He found this a. more difficult 
letter to answer than the previous ones, and he was 
less satisfied with the reply when it was finally sent. 

Little by little Hampstead realized that a change 
had come to him, but he did not know under what 
influence it came. “Why is life so interesting in 
this obscure corner of the world?” he asked himself 
at times. He was like a man who gradually begins 
to notice a perfume in the air, but has not yet looked 
about him to see where the blossoms grow from which 
the fragrance comes, and is still farther from the 
thought of gathering them. 

It was the fourth week in September. 
had been cool, but now a week of untimely heat was 
upon them. One very. hot night, when the moon 
shone, Hampstead had been wandering restlessly about 
the house and garden; presently he came upon Mary, 
sitting with her hands in her lap upon the front door 
step. It seemed to him that she looked pale in the 
moonlight, a trifle depressed. 

“ Are you averse to company?” 
ing her. 

“On the contrary,” 
tired of being alone.” 

Something unusual in her tone attracted his atten- 
tion; he sat down upon the step below her, clasped 
his hands about his knees, and gazed up at the moon. 


The weather 


he asked, 


approach- 


she answered, quietly, “1 am 





“* Ingenious little machine,” he remarked 


grown tired of admiring his lofty virtues, I stand 
and. look at the little images after he has gone, and 
they seem to me the most .céngenial persons of my 
acquaintance. Then I wish;Izmight love and be loved 
by some one like them. Some one young and gay 
and unoppressed, and then -I* blame myself for my 
frivolity and go quite sadly to bed. Is this enough 
self-revealing for one letter? 
“Very sincerely yours, 
“CHARLES FLoyD.” 


“Poor little girl!” thought Hampstead, sympa- 
thetically, “overborne by her Puritan surroundings. 
Such resolute Puritanism suggests the life in one of 
the older New England towns where there are still 
relics of old traditions.” 

‘ And before him, while he answered the letter, there 
arose in Hampstead’s fancy a sweet, pale face, a 
young, graceful figure moving about a dim old man- 
sion on the main street of a provincial town. 

“Dear Author of Henry Colchester,’ wrote Charles 
Floyd in her next letter, “ how artistic in you to feel 
such a change of heart as to my opinion of your book 
because I praised a little china image. You fear there 
is more of the china shepherd in you than I should 
eare for if I really knew you. Ah, no, you need not 
fear. You cannot be like him, he is of the Old World 
and you are a modern. Yet it is, to my mind, one 
of your chief merits that you do not insist on always 
leading your readers into that murky background. of 
sin and despair in which so many of your contem- 
poraries love to dwell. You permit us to draw our 
breath light-heartedly for a little time amid the 
apple blossoms and the freshness of the morning. I 
believe you must be young and happy because you 
have this spirit. But even if I should ever meet you, 
1 could never reveal myself as your correspondent, no 
matter how much I might desire to, for you could 
scarcely know me without knowing her, my heen. 4! 
woman friend, and you must not know of her what I 
have told you.” 
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“ Were you less alone before you came here to live?” 
he asked. 

“T haven’t come here to live. 
a fortnight,’ she said, quietly. 

Hampstead was conscious of having 
blow. “Going away!” he exclaimed. “Oh no!” 
turned and looked full into her mournful eyes. 

“ Are you surprised?” she asked, softly. “I must 
go back to New York, to teach at my school.” 

“Very much,” he replied, with his eyes still bent 
on hers. “Very much,’ he repeated, half-uncon- 
sciously. 

“ Why, what difference,” 
ed in a whisper, “ to you?” 

He was surprised at his own emotion and at hers. 
He looked up at the moon again. 


I am going away in 


received a 
He 


she began, calmly, and end- 


“T don’t know,” he answered, recklessly, and for 
a moment his head sank into his hands, then he 
aroused hiimself: ‘“ Did you say in a fortnight?” he 
asked 

“ Yes. ” ~ 


“ And are you glad to go?” he asked, (gravely. 

The tears welled up into her eyes. “How can I 
be glad to go?” she said, sadly. 

“Don’t cry, please don’t,” said Hampstead, gently. 
A feeling had come over him that sometime he should 
be in love with Mary. “1 thought I wanted to stay 
more than anything in the world. I may find it hard 
to stay without you.” 

“Without me?’ repeated Mary, 
she rose and stood above him. 

Hampstead rose too. All his past and all his future 
faded from him; he stood beside her leaning against 
the door frame. She looked at him, and he knew that 
she loved him; everything began to swim before his 
sight. He took her in his arms and she hid her 
face on his breast. 

“I love you,” he almost groaned. She drew herself 
away from him and ran into the house. 

Hampstead passed a wakeful night, but he woke 

(Continued on page 30.) 


and instinctively 
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QQNE is not in the habit of looking to 
Wek’ the opera for exemplifications of 
spiritual truth; especially does one 
pnot expect to find them in the 
(yyemanations of that very worldly 
syy~ mind, the mind of Jules Massenet— 
a composer who, when he chooses to 
concern himself with some religio- 
esthetic idea, generally perverts it 
according to the dictates of his own insincere and 
superficial temperament. His esthetic devoutness is, 
as a rule, akin to the saccharine religiosity of Gounod, 
that past-master of sentimentalized piety: one does 
not hope to find it sincere, tender, exalted, or pro- 
found. Yet it is in an opera, and an opera by Mas- 
senet, that it is possible to observe one of the most 
sincere and touching and profound expressions of 
spiritual truth in any contemporary work of art. The 
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Miss Mary Garden as “The Juggler” 


opera is “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame,” produced by 
Mr. Hammerstein at the Manhattan Opera House, for 
the first time in America, on November 27. Massenet, 
it is true, calls this work ‘‘ A Miracle,” with the idea 
of suggesting an analogy with the semi-religious 
miracle plays of the middle ages; yet “ Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame ”—for which “Our Lady’s Tumbler” is 
as good an English equivalent as any—is as essentially 
an opera as is “ Parsifal.” 

The genesis of the story upon which Massenet has 
constructed his work is to be found in a French legend 
of the twelfth century. It is the legend which forms 
the basis of Anatole France’s story, similarly titled, 
in the group of his tales which he calls “ L’Etui de 
Nacre.” The gist of the legend, as it exists in its 
original form, has been delightfully recounted in 
Fnglish by the Rev. Philip Wicksteed, and this may 
be quoted as conveying the heart of the matter which 
has so strangely appealed to the creative sense of 
Massenet, composer of “ Thais” and “ Manon”: 

“A juggler, grown aweary of the world, entered 
a holy order at Clairvaux, but when he saw the monks, 
each doing his part for the good of his order and the 
glory of God, he was despondent. Grievously he came 
down into the crypt, to the altar of Our Lady. There, 
as he heard them sound for mass, he was in despair; 
but he said, ‘I shall never be blamed for it if I do 
what I have learned and serve the Mother of God in 
her monastery according to my trade. The rest serve 
in chanting, and I will serve in tumbling.’ He ad- 
vanced toward the image of the Virgin, girding his 
coat, and said: ‘ Sweet Queen, sweet lady, despise not 
what I do know; for I would fain essay to serve you 
in good faith, if God aid me, without guile. I can nor 


A GROUP OF NOVELTIES 


By Lawrence Gilman 


chant nor read to you; but, certes, I would pick for 
you a choice of all my finest feats.’ Then he began 
his leaps before her. This life he led for a long time. 
Finally a monk spied him and reported him to the 
abbot, and the abbot went and hid and saw what the 
juggler did. And he looked and straightway saw a 
Dame so glorious descend from the vault that none e’er 
saw one so precious and so richly arrayed. And the 
sweet, frank Queen held a white napkin and fanned 
her minstrel with it right sweetly before the altar. 
Then the holy abbot sent for the juggler, who came 
very fearful, and answered his questions, weeping, 
kissing his feet, and sighing. But the abbot com- 
mended him, and commanded him, without feigning, 
that he do this service frankly, even as he had done it. 
Whereat the good man was so overjoyed that he scarce 
knew what had become of him, and he must needs sit 
down, and he turned all pale. And then his bosom 
leaped with joy so sore that an ill assailed him, 
whereof in right short space he died.” 

This quaint and charming conception Massenet’s 
librettist, Maurice Lena, has made into a drama in 
three acts. Massenet’s setting of it ranks chrono- 
logically among the later o: his scores. It was 
produced at Monte Carlo in 1902, and in 1904 was 
given, for the first time in Paris, at the Opéra-Comique. 

One may as well say at the outset that we have here 
Massenet at his best. The work discloses a phase of 
his artistic personality which one has difficulty in ac- 
cepting as credible. He has somehow, miraculously, 
purged himself of the odor of sanctity which clung 
about him when he conceived that masterpiece of 
religious mummery, “ Thais”; and he has put as far 
behind him—this of necessity—the facile sensualism 
which is the habitual possession of his imagination: 
he is here for once incontestably sound, true, and 
noble in feeling and expression; he has fer once, as 
it seems, compassed a recognizable degree of artistic 
sincerity. His crowded gallery of musico-dramatic 
portraits—those conventionalized figures of courtezans, 
lovers, priests, and converts which he has so long and 
so assiduously been manufacturing—has at last been 
graced by the addition of a fresh and vital group: the 
simple and wistful novice and the delectable monks of 
“Our Lady’s Tumbler.” In its dramatic substance 
the “miracle” is full of a flavor that is, it would 
searcely be too much to say, rot elsewhere present in 
any opera which comes to mind—a charm that is 
naive, affecting, altogether captivating and delightful. 
The moods of the play have their roots in a quality of 
feeling and aspiration that is so rare in any kind of 
operatic phenomenon as to take on the character of 
something strange and anomalous. An opera the 
climax and consummation of which takes form in the 
utterance of the French equivalent of the sixth Beati- 
tude—* Heureuw les simples, car ils verront Dieu” 
—is hardly a familiar spectacle in operatic art. 

It would be too much to say of the music with 
which Massenet has sought to express this most lovable 
drama that it sounds the play’s emotional depths; for 
it is not within Massenet’s power to be very movingly 
eloquent, to penetrate to the core of an emotion or a 
mood and expose it in music of poignant communica- 
tive power. There is nothing in the music of “Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame” which really heightens or 
intensifies the drama. But it is, as a commentary, 
always appropriate and reflective; and it has at 
least one striking merit: it is exquisitely continent, 
tactful, and restrained in its relationship to the play. 
It might often have been pretentious, excessive, over- 
sentimental; but it is not; and for his reticence, his 
admirable good taste and right feeling, Massenet pre- 
sents a just claim upon the gratitude of his generation. 

Of the manner in which Mr. Hammerstein has pro- 
duced the work, it is a pleasure to be able to speak 
almost in the superlative. His performance of it is 
not very far from being ideal. As a production, it 
ranks with his version of “ Pelléas et Mélisande” as 
the most harmonieys and effective representation 
which the Manhattan has thus far put to its credit. 
Miss Mary Garden’s Jean (the “Jongleur”) is an ex- 
ceedingly adroit and able achievement, remarkable in 
its denotement of the essential naiveté and pathos of 
the character. It does not rank, as a portrayal, with 
her perfect Mélisande, or with her Louise and Thais; 
yet it is a poetic and imaginative conception, most 
skilfully rendered. Of Mr. Renaud as the Boniface, 
Mr. Dufranne as the Prior, and Messrs. Vieuille, de 
Segurola, Vallés, and Crabbe as the four monks, it 
need only be said that they satisfied every requirement 
of their parts. Mr. Hammerstein has mounted the 
opera beautifully. 


A week after the first performance of Massenet’s 
opera, Mr. Hammerstein produced the first of those 
“operatic pantomimes ” which his plans promised for 
the current season at the Manhattan. This was “ La 
Chair” (“ Flesh”), a curious amalgam of pantomime, 
ballet, and orchestral commentary devised by two 
Frenchmen, Georges Wagues (who contrived the word- 
less “ book”) and Albert Chantrier, who composed the 
music. The action implicates three characters: The 
Wife, The Lover, and The Husband; and their rela- 
tionships, it need scarcely be said, are the familiar ones 
of the domestic triangle. The Wife and The Lover 
are inconveniently surprised by The Husband. He dis- 
perses The Lover and proceeds to reproach and 
threaten his lady. She tries to escape; he seizes her. 
In their struggle her dress is torn and her -bare flesh 
suddenly revealed. The man is overcome; the woman 
takes refuge in her chamber. He would fain follow 
her, and he beats passionately upon the door, which 
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He sinks into a chair, stabs 
himself, and collapses. The wife enters, runs to the 
window, and signals to her lover. She strives to 
move the body of her husband, but cannot. The lover 
re-enters the room, and they regard silently the body 
on the floor as the curtain falls. 

If the music which accompanies this pantomime were 
of a higher grade there would be a different account 
to give of the effect of the whole. As it is, the piece 
makes an impression—it has a certain tragie force, 
and it is eloquently mimed by Miss Odette Valery (as 
The Wife), Miss Christine Kerf (The Lover), and 
Mr. Montanari (The Husband). 


remains closed to him. 


Claude Debussy, Pria de Rome in 1884, sent from 
Italy his setting for women’s voices and orchestra of 
Rossetti’s “ The Blessed Damozel.” Written during 
his twenties, it is the earliest of his works in which 
any of his essential quaiity emerges. He had written, 
prior to its composition, only his prize-winning can- 


tata, “L’Enfant Prodigue,” his “ Printemps,” for 
orchestra and chorus, and a few songs and piano 
pieces. His exquisite and original prelude to Mal- 


larmé’s “ L’Aprés-midi d'un Faune” and his extraor- 
dinary string quartette were to follow it in less than 
a decade, and thirteen years afterward he was to com- 
plete his epoch-making “ Pelléas et Mélisande ”: thus 
rapidly did the genius of this strange man develop 
and mature. 

Until the Oratorio Society performed it on Decem 
ber 2, at Carnegie Hall, “ La Demgiselle Elue” was 
unknown to New York; it, with the third of the 
* Nocturnes,” “ Sirénes ” (written for orchestra and a 
choir of sixteen women’s voices), were the only conse- 
quential works by Debussy that had not been per- 
formed here. The performance, though, was not an 
event of the first importance; for to tell the truth, 
“La Demoiselle Klue” is not truly representative of 
Debussy’s gifts. There is far more of his individual 
and singular quality in his six songs, “ Ariettes,” 
which he composed shortly afterward (and later re- 
vised, not wholly to their advantage). There are pas- 
sages in his setting of Rossetti’s pgem wherein the 
magical powers which we find him exercising in 
“Pelléas” are foreshadowed—where, indeed, there 
are even premonitory gleams of them, as in parts 
of the setting of the Damozel’s revery. gut as 
a whole the score is second rate. Its fragile 
delicacy of texture often becomes merely tenuous and 
pallid, when it should be at once subtle and rich. A 
vapid thinness is its prevailing note; and that is 
rather a different thing from the rarefied and ecstatic 
passion whieh fills Rossetti’s poem. 


The opening weeks of the first season of opera at 
the Metropolitan under the joint management of 
Messrs. Gatti-Casazza and Dippel have been chiefly 
notable, aside from the production of D’Albert’s * Tie- 
fland ” (which was discussed in this place a fortnight 
ago), by reason of the fact that they have given occa- 
sion for the début in America of one of the foremost 
conductors in Europe, Mr. Arturo Toscanini, of Milan. 
Mr. Toscanini, who has been brought to New York 
from La Seala under the egis of Mr. Gatti-Casazza, is 
known abroad as a musician of uncommon intelligence, 
of commanding personality, and of wide sympathies. 
So far as the Italian répertoire is concerned, it is 
clear that the Metropolitan has in Mr. Toscanini an 
exceedingly important asset. His conducting, especi- 
ally, of Verdi’s “ Aida ’’—with which he effected his 
New York début-—was memorable for its superb 
vitality no less than for its complete and sure mastery 
of detail. In his aspect as a conductor of Wagner, 
however, he is less immediately convincing. It is natu- 
ral that he should have chosen an early oppor- 
tunity to display himself in so congenial and im- 
portant a réle. He was heard here for the first time 
as a Wagner conductor on December 10, in a produc- 
tion of “ Gétterdiimmerung.” 

It is not unlikely that Mr. Toscanini 
find it difficult to credit the statement that 
York has heard many performances of 
ner’s colossal score 
which were, so far as 
that ig possible in a 
stubbornly —_ imperfect 
world, virtually ideal. 
Yet such’ is the fact; 
and under the circum- 
stances it is scarcely 
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to be wondered at if 
Mr. Toscanini’s read- ~ . 
ing fails to provoke 
the excitement which 


it caused in Milan. It 
is, in the main, a good 
reading, and at times 
an impressive one. Its 
weakness is that it is 
inclined toward senti- 
mentalism. The melodic 
inspiration of Wagner, 
is unique and lonely in 
the musical art of the 
world; to diminish it 
by deleting any of its 
divine _ strength is 
searcely calculated to 
persuade the world of 
the superiority of the 
Italian method of ap- 
proach. 
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Mr. Renaud as “ Scar- 
pia,” in “Tosca” 





























































































































THE GROWING IMPORTANCE 
By Howard Schenck Mott 


of the comments on the 
( financial markets, as in the records 
VW) of trade events, the position of cop- 
iC, per is a much-discussed subject. <A 
great many people interested in 
(WHS) the events and developments of the 
SH} financial markets believe copper and 
securities of copper-producing 
companies to be subject to such vi- 
cious manipulation as to render both unworthy of 
serious consideration. It is perfectly true that no 
commodity is quite so speculative as copper, a fact 
which naturally finds reflection in the securities of 
copper-producing companies. It is true also, that any 
commodity or form of property, the value of which 
fluctuates widely, must by reason of that circumstance 
be subject to many attempts at manipulation, whether 
those attempts prove successful or not. 

Granting that both copper and copper securities 
are extremely speculative, the manipulation in them 
is purely incidental, because speculation cannot arise 
in any commodity or security without the occurrence 
of widely varying conditions from time to time, which 
conditions cause wide fluctuations in supply and de- 
mand. As in every other field of speculation, a pros- 
pective speculator can hope for even a modicum of 
success only if he understands such conditions and 
reads their significance aright. The conditions affect- 
ing the production and consumption of copper, how- 
ever, have so great a significance to general industry 
and to the investment and speculative markets, that 
they deserve the most careful study on the part of 
every business man. 

The mining of copper is not an infant industry, nor 
even a new one. It antedates the beginnings of his- 
tory. The metal was known by one of the aboriginal 
races of Egypt as early as 7000 B.c. The Stone Age 
was succeeded by the age in which all weapons and 
implements were made of brass, an alloy of copper. 
Since that time, advancing civilization has found, ev- 
ery century and recently almost every year, new uses 
for copper. It was during the eighteenth century 
that the production and consumption of copper as- 
sumed commercial proportions, and at the beginning 
of that period Great Britain produced about three- 
quarters of the copper of the world. One hundred 
years ago the mines of the United States, Spain, 
Chile, Mexico, Canada, South Africa, Australia, and 
Tasmania, which now produce nine-tenths of the 
world’s copper, were totally undeveloped. On the other 
hand, in 1799 the mines of Great Britain produced 
7000 tons, while in 1899 they produced the small 
amount of 550 tons. 
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The centre of copper production has shifted several 
times, but at the present time it resides in the United 
States. Next to the United States: is Mexico, which 
has achieved its moderately prominent position since 
the year 1900. In 1890, the world’s copper production 
aggregated 269,096 long tons; in 1906, 712,614 long 
tons, the high record, and in 1907, 691,600 long tons. 
From 1890 to 1908, therefore, the production of eopper 
very nearly tripled. During that period the produc- 
tion of the United States ranged a little above to a 
little below fifty per cent. of the total production of 
the world. 

These figures show very clearly that the United 
States holds a dominant position in the production 
of copper. This fact is what led the Amalgamated 
Copper Company in 1901-2 to believe that it could 
dictate the price of copper. While entertaining this 
belief, the directors must have had before them the 
melancholy experiences of the Secretan Syndicate 
which, from 1887 to 1889, attempted to corner the 
copper market. Like the previous experiment, the 
Amalgamated’s attempt ended, disastrously, and the 
price of copper, through enormous accumulations of un- 
sold metal, suffered a break to eleven cents per pound. 

It is necessary, in order completely to understand 
the vagaries in the price of copper, to turn to the 
records of the world’s consumption. In 1906, the 
world’s consumption of copper was approximately 
740,000 long tons. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
production of copper was not quite equal to its con- 
sumption in 1906. This fact furnished the ostensible 
excuse for the advance in the price of the metal early 
in 1907 to twenty-six cents per pound. At that price, 
production was greatly stimulated, and shortly there- 
after the signs of impending financial disturbance be- 
came so apparent that consumers grew cautious and 
pursued a waiting attitude for the greater part of 1907. 
Probably the extreme rise in the price of copper at 
the end of 1906, and the beginning of 1907, was bet- 
ter justified by immediate natural conditions than 
either of the two great attempts to corner the metal. 
Those conditions, however, changed very suddenly last 
year. The immediate result of a world-wide shrink- 
age in consumption was a fall in the price of the metal 
without a parallel for its violence. The American 
consumption of copper, for a few months after last 
year’s panic, dropped to insignificant proportions. 

It was at this juncture that the value of a world 
market became apparent. In spite of disturbed finan- 
cial conditions abroad, the European consumer rushed 
into the American copper market and bought the metal 
on an extraordinarily large scale. Our copper exports 
jumped from 17,157 tons in September, 1907, to 29,161 
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tons in October, and reached the maximum in Decem- 
ber with 37,685 tons. During the present calendar 
year the price of copper has ruled comparatively low, 
and exports for the year 1908 will probably approxi- 
mate 300,000 tons, as against 228,836 tons last year 
and 205,460 tons in 1906. At the same time imports 
into the United States in 1908 have fallen off to an 
estimated total of 84,800 tons against 115,100 tons 
in 1907 and 100,400 tons in 1906. It has been very 
largely the foreign purchases of our copper for over a 
year past they have rescued the business of predu- 
cing copper from a market situation which otherwise 
would have caused the shutting down for a long time 
of practically every copper-mine in the United States. 

The claim has been advanced in many quarters that 
these foreign purchases of our copper were solely 
speculative and that the metal so bought would come 
back on the American market whenever only a mod- 
erate rise in the price of the metal should occur. A 
fair advance in the price of the metal has occurred 
during the latter half of the present calendar year, 
yet our exports continue on a scale larger than the 
average. While Europe has doubtless purchased more 
than enough copper this year to supply current needs, 
her consumption has been large and the visible sup- 
ply cannot well do more than check temporarily an 
advancing tendency in the price of the metal. 

There are more important matters from the point 
of view of the producer. One of these is the fact 
that the Amalgamated Company’s mines, which had 
been shut down for a short time, were long ago opened 
up before the company could possibly make much 
money on the margin between cost of production and 
the selling price of the metal. Thus production in- 
creased very materially while prices were low. Pro- 
Guetion has increased from another quarter. In Utah 
and Nevada there are several large copper-camps 
where the geological formation is such as to permit 
the mining of ore near the surface by steam-shovels. 
This fact gives to these comparatively new copper- 
fields a striking advantage in competition, for example, 
with the mines of the Butte district, Montana, where 
the mining is conducted at great depth. Most of_the 
Utah and Nevada companies claim a cost of produc- 
tion not above eight cents per pound, while the cost of 
production in the Butte district varies from ten to 
twelve cents per pound. More and more it seems likely 
that the very favorable conditions at the Utah and 
Nevada camps, as their mines are developed, will 
lower the average cost of producing copper in the 
United States, which in turn will undoubtedly have 
an influence in keeping down more or legs permaneni!) 
the selling price of the metal. 





TWO REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE LATE DOWAGER EMPRESS AND EMPEROR OF CHINA 
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The photographs were taken by a correspondent of a French journal in Peking, and show the late Dowager Empress and the Emperor Kwang-Su as they were 
On the left, the Dowager Empress may be seen waving her hand. The Emperor is the figure, in the 
right-hand picture, walking between the shafts of the royal chair 


approaching one of the temples of the Tartar City. 
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The Gentler View 
The Passing of the New England 


Conscience 
By Florida Pier 


THE fastenings of the New England con- 
science are loosening. The characteristic 
has been so deeply imbedded in our Amer- 
ican make-up that one hears with a start 
of surprise the creaks and groans of an 
uneasy foundation. Presently there will 
be a landslide and miracles will be found 
to have happened. A few years ago the 
New England conscience could be met with 
on the Pacific coast, or in the Middle 
West. even in expatriated Americans in 
Tangiers and Greece; needless to say it 
never got very far south. But now quite 
out of the blue a change has come.- Peo- 
ple of the meekest outward appearance 
are, egged on by a mysterious something, 
defying their New England conscience and 
going against its dictates. They are 
much upset by their own behavior and 
conceal it as best they can. They are 
given to guilty starts if looked at unex- 
pectedly, and if one smiles knowingly at 
them they will blush. Instead of bowing 
their heads as they once did at the dis- 
tant approach of duty, they now look it 
squarely in the face, even planting their 
legs slightly apart and with hands on 
hips demand of Duty, “ Well, and what 
have you to say for yourself?” Duty’s 
surprise and displeasure can be imagined. 
This is not the sort of thing it has been 
accustomed to. Duty has been growing 
fat and omnipatent in the New England 
conscience for some generations and it 
puffs and feels asthmatic at sudden 
changes. It is just its ubiquitous quality 
that makes us so justifiably nervous. 
The thing may attack us at any moment. 
In the data that one gathers—and we are 
all keeping a shy watch on our friends— 
appear such cases as this: 

A.man planned for two years to take 
a trip on the Continent. He deprived 
himself many pleasures in order to ac- 
cumulate a sufficient sum of money, and 
his consequent discomfort told him that 
he was doing right. He was inconven- 
ienced enough to prove to himself that 
he was following a praiseworthy plan. 
Naturally in two years he had a great 
deal of time in which to lay out a care- 
ful route, and by the time he finally sailed 
he knew what he would do with every 
hour of the six weeks he was to be away. 
When _he got to Venice an awful thing 
happened. His. character rumbled om- 
inously and he never felt the same con- 
fidence in it afterward. This is the way 
it happened: Up to the time of his reach- 
ing Venice he had done everything on 
schedule time. His pleasure was derived 
as much from the precision with which he 
made whole cities and countries bow to 
the rigor of his plan as it was from any- 
thing the cities or countries had to ex- 
hibit. He spent his allowed two days 
in Venice, looked at no pictures he had 
not intended to look at, paid his hotel 
bill, arrived at the station with his bag- 
gage, and just here the bolt fell. An un- 
known force within him said, “ Why not 
stay in Venice another day or two?” 
He was shocked, his New England con- 
science was shocked. 

“He said he would stick to his plan,” 
it cried. 

“Yes, I know,” returned the force, “ but 
he likes Venice.” 

“Tsn’t this giving away to impulse?” 
New England conscience was fighting for 
its own. 

“Probably,” replied the force, and by its 
lack of putting its mind upon the sub- 
ject in question showed what its source 
must have been. 

“Hasn’t he paid his bill?” 

“He has.” . 

“ And given up his room?” 

“ Also that.” 

“ Then how can he go back?” 

“ Why can’t he?” This denying of facts 
savored of a lack of reverence, a flippancy 
in the face of serious obstacles. New 
England conscience was dogged but weak- 
ening. “Is he justified in this move, has, 
he weighed—” 

“Oh, chuck it!” cried the force, and led 
the man and his conscience back to the 
hotel, on the way losing the plan. When 
the man realized that he no longer bal- 
anced his every action against seven vary- 
ing standpoints he knew that something 
dreadful had happened to him, and his 
health began to give way. When he re- 
turned to America he brought back with 
him a shifty eye, a shambling gait, and 
a collection of jade gods that he had 
picked up on the spur of the moment. 
Unable to account for the impulse or the 
gods, he moved to a strange town, where 
he has not done very well. 

It is not, of course, as though each of 
these poor sufferers realized that they are 
only one in a general movement. This 
comfort is denied them, and their loneli- 
ness is extreme. They think they are 
different, and to “we who have for gen- 
erations regarded a differing from the 





general rule as an individual leaning to- 
ward sin, their having an unshared fail- 
ing is the last drop of bitterness. They 
think of the time when life to them meant 
a red barn, a frame church with a steeple, 
and a white house with green blinds; other 
things having intruded into the general 
scheme, their certainty of the world’s im- 
mediate end has now become fixed. It is 
to cheer them with the news that they are 
still of a kind with their fellow mortals 
that this article is written. The troubles 
of their neighbors are greater than they 
suspect, and amazingly like their own. 

A clerk who has been a comfort to him- 
self and his employer for many years 
confessed the other day that curious things 
are going on in his hitherto well-regulated 
brain. He sits at his desk, he says, fig- 
uring busily, and suddenly a little voice 
whispers in uis ear, “The door is open.” 
The door’s being open is nothing to the 
clerk and he tells the voice so. Yet again 
it comes, “ The door’s open.” At this the 
clerk is justifiably vexed, he figures fran- 
tically, and says to the voice, ‘My dear 
fellow, have the goodness to. remember 
that I am busy,” but a moment later he 
is again reminded that the door is open, 
and he jumps up, closes it, looks out of 
the window on the way, makes a face at a 
passing grocer’s boy, and returns to his 
desk ineffably cheered. Then he sits down, 
scolding himself, “ This is a pretty busi- 
ness, I must say, opening doors and look- 
ing out of windows—a pretty waste of 
time.” His New England conscience 
chimes in with him, and together they give 
him a thorough wigging. For fifteen min- 
utes he figures. At the end of that time 
a frivolous little gh sounds in his ear 
and the voice say. ‘Why don’t you, wash 
out the ink-bottle? - 

“Why should I?” demands the clerk, 
hotly though silently. 

“Oh, I don’t know; [ thought it might 
amuse you.” 

The clerk fumes at such impertinence; 
and’ after the voice has for ten minutes 
or so persisted in its suggestions as to 
washing the ink-bottle the clerk firmly 
sends for his New England conscience and 
tells it to see what this interference means. 
The New England conscience takes in the 
situation at a glance, and wrestles with 
the clerk. He says, “Isn’t it imperative 
that you work?” 

“Oh yes,” answers the clerk, nervously. 

* And you will lose this position if you 
do not pay strict attention to work?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Tf you were out of work you and your 
sister would both starve?” 

“Dear, dear, yes.” 

“You believe in work and are inter- 
ested in your own particular work?” 

“ Of course, of course.” 

“Then the one sane thing for you to 
do is to figure steadily?” 

“Tt is. You are right. Only, I think I 
will wash out the ink-bottle because— 
well, because 1 happen to feel so exactly 
like washing out ink-bottles.” And off the 
clerk goes and does it, with the voice do- 
ing ecstatic somersaults on his head and 
the New England conscience in a terrible 
state of collapse. The clerk’s shame need 
not be described. It lasts for days. 

This is a capital time to inspect the 
past of the New England conscience, just 
as, when an old hotel is about to be de- 
molished, the newspapers review the con- 
ventions, balls, and famous ‘guests that 
have been held in the famous old hostelry. 
Some rather black things can be laid 
against this disappearing characteristic. 
Antimacassars and living with tyrant hus- 
bands, for instance. Ladies have held 
back the art of this country and madé 
spiritless martyrs of themselves all be- 
cause they were born in—we will make it 
general and say Connecticut. They have 
believed ‘that antimacassars, daily house- 
cleanings, and certain types of married 
life must be good for them because they 
suffer so intensely under them. “‘ We are 
almost dead,” they gasp, “and our con- 
science assures us the condition is a 
healthful one.” The thing was carried 
so far that in some families present-day 
descendants only feel safe when they are 
utterly uncomfortable. A thoroughly en- 
joyable time makes them so unhappy that 
they cannot enjoy it. It is this instinct 
that makes unselfishness the vaunted thing 
it is, and respect towards the opinion of 
one’s elders must be a superstition di- 
rectly attributable fo the early teachings 
of the New England conscience. The mad, 
perverted idea probably grew up in the in- 
terests of discipline and self-control, and 
without looking into the future with a 
criminal blindness the ctistom was allowed 
to become a law that is still followed. 
For the chief ‘trait of a New England 
conscience is that it is utterly unreason- 
able. Its victories are al] against sense 
and common comfort, not to ‘mention 
healthy instinct and delightful inclina- 


tion. It is a tyrant that has gone too 
far, and its present fall was only to be 
expected. en making an effort to free 


themselves humans, in their wrench away, 
may fall to the other extreme. Indica- 
tions of the present exaggerated lurch 
can be felt on all sides. Serious-minded 
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souls now regard the power to vary as a 
goal imperative to attain. They read big 
books on the bad things that habit does 
to one—they who once regarded a habit 
as Heaven -sent armor - plate—and they 
seriously look over their habits, and con- 
sciously break them with not iconoclastic 
zeal, perhaps, but at least with a New 
England persistence and concentration. It 
has suddenly been noised about that we 
should all follow instincts and particular- 
ly impulses. Nothing could be more up 
to date than impulse. It is prophesied by 
those in a position to know that its popu- 
larity will last all winter, with a tendency 
to lighter shades in the spring. After 
years of suppressing instincts and im- 
pulses, they -have succumbed to a nat- 
ural discouragement, and some of us ‘are 
going to have difficulty in finding any. 
But this very difficulty appeals to our 
Puritan rigor; it’s amazing how it holds 
out, and we have put our minds deter- 
minedly on being impulsive. The awk- 
wardness of a beginner is only to be ex- 
pected. We often let an impulse go by, 
mistaking it for a temptation, but on 
recognizing our mistake we patiently re- 
trace our steps and follow that impulse. 
Follow it! We dog its footsteps to see 
where it is going, and if it does not go 
far enough we push it from behind. We 
are on the alert for the faintest intima- 
tion of an impulse. We start on the 
slightest encouragement, and, putting a 
finger on our pulse, we say, “ Did I? No, 
Yes, Wait a minute, Ah no, no! I didn’t 
want to do it, after all.” And though 
we are disappointed, we have the satis- 
faction of knowing that we investigated 
the matter thoroughly. Where this new 
cult is going to take us no one knows. 
It is hoped to no very dreadful ends. The 
very thing that drove us to it may manage 
to save us. Our not having any wants 


strong enough to lead us a disastrous . 


dance is going to prove humiliating; but 
it may save us an infinite deal of trouble, 
and if it does we must just turn and thank 
our defunct New England conscience. It 
will, perhaps, turn over in its grave by 
way of answer, but that must not induce 
us to resurrect it. 





Ireland’s Most Hated Landlord 


Lorp CLANRICARDE, the most execrated 


man in Ireland, is about to lose his prop- ’ 


erty there. His enormous estate of 80,000 
acres is to be taken from him by the 
Irish Land Commissioners and distributed 
among the Galway peasantry—of course 
at a fair valuation. 

For fifty years the name of this — 
has been the foremost in all the long 
agony of Irish land agitation, with its 
annals of crime and misery, and its slow- 
ly evolved imprisonment and solution. He 
is not only an absentee landlord, drawing 
rents from vast estates without return- 
ing it in any expenditure thereon, but 
absolutely deaf to all appeals from the 
impoverished districts which yield him 
golden tribute. 

Some of the incidents of the Marquis’s 
career aS a landlord would not be believ- 
able were they not simple matters of cold 
history. Even his own agents have pleaded 
with him in vain to make some abatement 
of his rents in Ireland during times of 
acute famine and distress. There was al- 


ways one reply—when there was a reply- 


at all. Simple refusal. . One of these 
agents, his request ignored, was murdered 
in ¢old blood ‘by the outraged tenantry, 
who did not know of his pleas in: their 
behalf. Bailiffs, policemen, and those who 
took the places of evicted tenants, have 
been murdered on these Galway farms. 
"Meti who took the agency for the estates, 
and survived the ordeal, resigned; one of 
them sued the Marquis, the ‘widow of an- 
other gave damning evidence against his 
lordship ‘beforé the Parnell Commission. 
Where all the agitators and -his own 
tenantry and agents failed, so keen an 
upholder of the sacred rights of property 
as the ‘Lord St. Aldwyn tried ‘to’ suc- 
ceed. When; as Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
he was Secretary for Treland, he wrote a 
letter calling ‘upon Lord Clanricarde to 
behave as other landlords, and to make 
some abatements to his starving tenantry. 
Failing this, he threatened to leave’ him 
without police assistance in the collection 
of his rents. All in vain; deaf to appeals 
and entreaties, deaf to the voice of starva- 
tion and misery, he was deaf also to 
threats, whether they came from his 
enemies of from the heads of the govern- 
ment. Unbending, unheeding, he went on 
the' fearful tenor of his way, and gave as 
little heed to the threats of the govern- 
ment as he did to the spectacle of starving 
families camped in winter weather out- 
side the holdings from which the troops 
had evicted them. So the long record of 
crime and violence, of suffering and death, 
went on, and*still goes ‘on, till this last 
action of the Land Commissioners bids 
fair to end it forever. 

In Ireland the Marquis of Clanricarde 
is absolutely unknown, for in nearly fifty 
























































































































years he has only once visited the country, 
and that was when he went to ti®& funeral 
of his father thirty-four years ago. In 
England he is almost as mysterious and 
elusive a figure. The public do not know 
him, and when he made a sudden and 
dramatic visit to the House of Lords 
eighteen months ago, and actually took 
part in a debate, members of both Houses 
scrambled into the Peers’ Chamber with 
as much curiosity as if it had been the 
Sultan of Turkey or the Kaiser who was 
“up.” Yet the man who addressed “ My 
lords” is the most execrated man in all 
Ireland, and throughout the United King- 
dom those of his own order regard him 
as its greatest enemy. 

Whatever else may be said about this 
strange figure, that act and speech were 
the signs either of a high and dauntless 
courage or of an astounding insensibility 
to the opinion of his own class, his active 
enemies, and the world in general. Per- 
fectly to appreciate the type of landlord 
here represented you have to go back to 
the rule of the seigneurs in the days be- 
fore the Revolution in France. 


THE NATURAL FLAVOR 
of the richest and purest cow’s milk is retained in Bor- 
DEN’s Peertess BRAND EVAPORATED MILK (unsweet- 
It is especially adapted for use either plain or 
In coffee and 
It en- 


ened). 
diluted on breakfast fruits or cereals. 
chocolate it is much better than fresh cream. 
riches all milk dishes. 5%. 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 25 centsa box. «*« 
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There’s a unique 
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adaptability about 
Pears’ Soap. It makes 
the child enjoy its bath, 
helps the mother pre- 
serve her complexion, 
and the man of the 
finds nothing 
quite so good for sha- 


house 


ving. 
Have you used Pears’ 
Soap? 


Pears’ the soap for the whole family. 


Taft Life SKetch Calendar 


Every Amer- 
ican citizen 
should be the 
possessor ofa 


**Taft Life 
Sketch’’ 
1909 
Calendar. 
Lithograph- 
\\ edin five col- 
ors; 22x28in. 
A handsome 
souvenir and 
an ornament 
toany Amer- 
ican home or 

- office. One 
of these pictures with autograph signatures 
of the author, designer, etc., was placed 
in the cornerstone of the new building of 
William Howard Taft’s Alma Mater school, 
of which a facsimile 11x17 inches will be 
sent with each calendar: Send 25 cents, 
stamps or coin, to Hoffmann Souvenir 
Department, 3911 North Bend Road, 
Westwood, Cincinnati, O, 











To avoid being numbered among the 
victims who have purchased sectional 
bookcases or filing cabinets which they 
are now unable to duplicate, because the 
concerns from whom they bought are 
now out of business, make your purchases 
from the Globe-Wernicke Company, Cin- 
cinnati, whose ample capital, adequate 
factory facilities (largest in the world), 
and long experience (over a quarter of a 
century), stand as the strongest possible 
guarantee for protection at all times. 
Catalogue on request, 









(Continued from page 25.) 
after a short sleep in the morning, feeling unusually 
peaceful and happy. His first thought was a reali- 
zation that Mary loved him, and it tlooded his heart 
with indescribable joy. 

When he went into the kitchen after breakfast the 
door of Iucinda’s room stood open. Lucinda had 
not yet arisen and Hampstead stood at the open door 
to say good morning. Mary was sitting on the oppo- 
site side of the bed with her arms folded upon the coun- 
terpane; she was leaning forward and she looked at 
him earnestly, but she said nothing and he understood 
that the day was to proceed as usual. He talked 
quietly with Lucinda for a few minutes, then he said, 
“Miss Winterfield, I drive to the blacksmith’s shop 
this afternoon; you ought to go with me.” 

“Yes, I will,” said Mary. 

He went to his room and got out his writing materi- 
als, but the power of invention had left him. He sat 
in the old chintz-covered armchair with his eyes fixed 
on the sunlit leaves without. “I don’t suppose a 
man ever did write a novel the morning after he got 
engaged,” he said to himself. He could not think 
quietly of the future and he turned over his papers 
idly; presently he came upon his last letter from 
Charles Floyd. It seemed a long time since he had 
received it, though it had come only four days be- 
fore. He felt vaguely thankful that he had not been 
too persistent in his desire to meet Charles Floyd. 
Who knew what complications might not have arisen?” 

Yet Charles Floyd’s influence upon him had been 
surprising, especially, as he now told himself, her 
influence upon his work. If that help failed him how 
should he get on with his writing? Supposing, too, 
as was highly probable, that Mary did not sympathize 
with his artistic work. How would it do for him to 
relate to Mary the history of his acquaintance with 
Charles Floyd and interest her also in his unknown 
friend? Then he might keep on with his correspondence 
and still have the benefit of Charles Floyd's intelli- 
gent sympathy. But in another minute he dismissed 
this idea. He knew that his feeling for Charles Floyd 
had bordered on the sentimental; he would offer Mary 
no divided allegiance; he would write that very morn- 
ing a final letter to Charles Floyd. 

The task was more difficult than he had expected. 
It was nearly noon when, after destroying two long 
letters, he began afresh. His third letter contained a 
few words of thanks for Charles Floyd’s last letter, 
and went on to say that, most unexpectedly to himself, 
through a singular set of circumstances, a dear woman 
friend had become very dear indeed to him; he hoped 
soon to be married and he knew that he could count 
upon the good wishes and congratulations of his friend 
Charles Floyd to whom he already owed so much. He 
said nothing about closing the correspondence, leav- 
ing the matter to the good taste and judgment of his 
unknown friend. This letter he sealed and sent. 

Hampstead was aware that this unwonted con- 
scientiousness on his part was a tribute to his love 
for Mary, and he was proud to be making what he 
felt was a considerable sacrifice for her sake. 

He felt happier after dinner when the letter had 
gone and the boy brought his horse and buggy to 
the door, and it was a moment of pure joy to him 
when Mary came out on the door-step in her little 
sailor hat and white lawn dress prepared to drive 
with him. Lucinda came slowly to the door and looked 
after them as they drove away. 

The two were silent for a few moments as they 
jogged along the pleasant shaded road. Hampstead 
spoke first: “It seems weeks since last night, dear. 
Tell me that you love me and are going to be my wife.” 
He spoke with growing emotion. 

She flushed with charming shyness. 
she said. 

“Sometime!” repeated Hampstead, taking her un- 
resisting hand. “ Next week! The day after to-mor- 
row. I must begin to take care of you. It cannot be 
too soon.” 

He drew her to him and kissed her gently. 

“ Dearest,” he began a moment later, abandoning 
for the time the question of dates, “ how long have you 
cared for me?” 

“Not very long,” said Mary. 

“ Not very long!” repeated Hampstead, smiling. 
wasn’t love at first sight with us, dear, was it?” 

“No, indeed,’ said Mary, decidedly. 

‘“Why did you hate me at first?” asked Hampstead, 
a little piqued by her tone. 

* Don’t ask me,” she exclaimed, quickly. “I can- 
not teli. I liked you, and I was afraid of liking you, 
and I had other things to think of, and I tried to 
hate you and I couldn't hate you, and now—” She 
had spoken with much emotion. 

“Say, ‘now I love you dearly.’ ” 

“T love you.” 

“T must tell you,” he began, again, “ that my father 
left me an income sufficient to support a wife upon. 
I ought to tell that to your guardian, if you have 
one.” 

“T have no guardian; you might tell it to Lucinda,” 
said Mary. 

Hampstead smiled. 
he said. 


* Sometime,” 


it 


“1 think that is a good idea,” 


PEACE 
Beat 


and good-will—the ancient mandate ringing, 
through the darkness of Earth’s Christmas eve; 
Across the night floats out its message, winging 

Way through the barriers human efforts weave. 


A STUDENT OF WOMEN 


“You might tell her anything you think best be- 
fore you go away.” 

“ Before I go away!” exclaimed Hampstead. “I 
have no idea of going away.” 

“Oh yes, you have to, now, don’t you?” Mary an- 


swered. 

“ Don’t make plans to separate us,” said Hampstead, 
gloomily. “Our circumstances are exceptional; we 
must act accordingly.” 

Mary did not answer. 
said. ‘ Did you:” 

ee Kid 

“JT was glad, but there was so much to think. of. 
Do you think it is really best for you?” 

“Yes, much the best thing that ever happened to 
me. How do you suppose it is going to be for you?” 

Mary smiled a happy, confident smile. “Then I 
must write some letters to-night,” she said. 

“Yes, to your school. You cannot go back there, at 
all events.” 

“No, I was not going back there. 
about it.” 

“Yes, darling, tell me; I shall love to hear.” 

“T thought it would be hard to tell you, but it 
isn’t,” she said, and then she was silent so long that 
Hampstead turned to look at her. 

* Does it grow harder?” he asked, smiling. 

“Did you know that my mother was French?” she 
asked after a moment. 

“No-” 

“She taught French in the same large school in 
New York where I am teaching now. It is an excel- 
lent and rather fashionable school. There never was 
such a kind friend as Miss Eyre, the principal, has 
been to me. 

* Next to Miss Eyre,” continued Mary, hesitating, 
“Mr. Ormond was the best friend I had. Mr. Ormond 
came to teach French to the older girls; he is very 
clever, a Frenchman who had an English mother. I 
was eighteen the day he came, he was about twenty- 
five. He had had unheard-of difficulties in his youth, 
the saddest life. We all respected him, liked him. He 
will be something more some day than a teacher of 
French in a girls’ school; he is capable of great 
things.” 

“Am T to love him and be grateful to him for what 
he has done for you?” asked Hampstead, cheerfully. 

“No, that won't be necessary,” replied Mary. And 
she looked far away across the sunny meadows. 

When they returned to the house Hampstead took 
Mary by the hand and led her into Lucinda’s room. 
“ Lucinda,” said the young man, flushing, “I have 
taken such good care of Mary to-day that she has 
agreed to let me take care of her for all her life. 
What do you think of that?” 

“Oh, my lamb!” said Lucinda, taking Mary’s little 
hand between her two great withered ones. 

One afternoon Hampstead was not in an especially 
enviable frame of mind. He had not been able to 
write yet, and this lack of facility had troubled him. 
Cartwright had begun to ask for his manuscript. 
Charles Floyd had not answered his last letter; she 
had gone out of his life entirely, and with the artistic 
side of his nature he missed her sorely; he certainly 
had not realized what she was to him. 

If there was one moment rather than another which 
Hampstead now dreaded, it was the one when he 
should know definitely that Mary did not especially 
eare for his literary work. He had dreaded it so 
much that he had at last decided to have the awful 
moment done and over with; he would ask her to 
read his book and then he should know the worst. He 
had a copy of his novel now in his hand; he was taking 
it to Mary, and with it he was taking also a package 
of letters. 

When he 
ing on the 


“I did not sleep much,” she 


I must tell you 


came into the kitchen he saw her stand- 
door-step, looking outward. He led the 
way across the dooryard, and through the rift in 
the fence toward a wooden seat standing in the 
midst of the shade and sweetness of the pine trees. 
He sat down beside her and took her hand. “TI want 
to tell you something,” he said. “I have been writ- 
ing a book. You are aware of my general tendency, 
but not of any particular crime. It isn’t such a very 
recent performance—last year’s. To tell the truth, 
| am awfully afraid you won’t like it, I don’t think it 
is exactly in your line; but such as it is, as long as 
it is mine I wish you would like it as well as you 
can.” 

“What extraordinary modesty!” laughed Mary, 
holding out her hand for the book. He laid his 
novel in her lap and she picked it up and looked at 
the title. Hampstead, watching her, was amazed at 
the effect the simple name of “Henry Colchester ” 
had upon her. 

She started, turned pale, drew her hand away from 
him, and looked at him in a dazed yet agitated man- 
ner. “ No,” she protested; “no, oh no.” 

“But yes,’ said Hampstead, half amused and 
wholly perplexed. “I wrote the book. Have you 
read it?” 

She did not answer; she had clasped her hands 


* tightly together and still looked at him intently. 


“Perhaps it did not please you,’ suggested Hamp- 
stead, after what appeared to him a long silence. 


“No. Don’t think that,” said Mary, quickly. “ I— 
I cared so much—” 
“ Thank Heaven!” exclaimed Hampstead. He took 


her hands, which clasped his warmly. 

“Oh, my Mary, what luck that you should like my 
little book!” 

“T did like Henry Colchester,’ she said, “and to 
live with you! To know what you are writing!” 

“That is your destiny.” 

“Oh, Richard, I am so happy!” 

He folded her in his arms. 

A little later Hampstead, in his new and joyous 
mood, was saying, ‘ You really ought to know 
Charles Floyd.” 

“T really ought to know Charles Floyd?” repeated 
Mary. 

“My other admirer,” explained Hampstead. “ Your 
tastes must be congenial. She’s an unknown friend, 
a woman. She wrote to me. I have been intending 
to tell you about her as soon as you knew of my story- 
writing.” 

“What sort of a woman is she?” asked Mary, 
quietly. 

“A very nice woman, I think,’ said Hampstead. 
* But I want vou to read her letters and judge for 
yourself.” 

“Oh no,” said Mary, “I don’t think I want to 
read your letters from other women.” 

“T should think if you are going to be my wife you 
would like to read the letters that praise my work,” 
said Hampstead, simply. 

“Why, yes, I shall,” replied Mary, convinced but 
hesitating. 

“T should like to have you know as much about this 
woman as I do, and I should like to have your im- 
pressions of her before you are influenced by my 
ideas. Do you know, Mary,” he continued, “ you 
brought me the first letter from Charles Floyd, that 
very morning. I made her acquaintance and yours 
the same day.” 

“How curious!” exclaimed Mary, looking at him 
intently. 

“T wonder what it would be like to have Charles 
Floyd here instead of you, Mary. Charles Floyd and 
Lucinda and me. There is the trouble. She might not 
have cared for Lucinda as much as you and IT do, and 
Lueinda will always be a part of our life; so it is 
better -as it is, and I wouldn’t worry about Charles 
Floyd if I were you.” 

“Did you sit.there at your typewriter and write 
letters to her?” asked Mary. 

“Yes, often.” 

Mary laughed. 

“T think it was so strange,” she said, in explana- 
tion, “Tf never knew that you were writing to her— 
to another woman.” 

“You do not care 

“Not in the least. 
her ?” “4: 

“T should, yet I was always afraid she would be 
disappointed in me; I am afraid I showld “wivedeen 
like her little china shepherd tat she feared—some 
day I must tell you about that fancy of hers.” 

“On the contrary, I know that she would”nave de- 
lighted in you every day of her life,’ and Mary put 
her arms around his neck of her own accord and 
kissed him tenderly. 

“Tf I go on writing and become known we may see 
her some day, and then we shall know what she is 
like.” 

“T think it is quite possible that you may see her 
some day, Richard,” said Mary, and her tone had be- 
come more serious. “I think she may know you, and 
I feel sure it will be a great pleasure to her, but she 
will never let you know her.” 

“But why not?” 

“ Because of what she has written of her friend, 
don’t you know? She says so, and I am sure she 
means it. She says you could not know her without 
knowing her friend, and she could not betray her 
friend to you, I am afraid she is right.” 

“It would not do her friend any harm,” argued 
Hampstead. “She would never know, and I should 
have nothing but sympathy for her. However, if I 
ever meet Charles Floyd, the betrayal will take place 
whether or no.” 

“T doubt it. 
Floyd, you see.” 

“Not know Charles Floyd!” exclaimed Hampstead, 
warmly. “If I had a chance to talk with her, she 
could not possibly conceal herself from me. I know 
her style too well, her turn of mind.” 

“T was very familiar with the style of Henry Col- 
chester,” suggested Mary, ‘“ yet I knew you for many 
weeks and did not recognize you. But I am positive 
of one thing, and that is that she could never have 
cared for your work more than I do.” 

“That is going to be my blessing,’ said Hampstead, 
earnestly. “But you will let me speculate about 
Charles Floyd, now and then, as I am now. IT am 
wondering what she may be doing.at this moment.” 

“Perhaps she is admiring her china shepherd,” 
suggested Mary, smiling. 

“Yes,” said Hampstead, holding Mary’s beautiful 
hand in his, “ her gay china shepherd.” 
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You will not know that she is Charles 





Christmas Eve 
By Wallace Hirst 


30 


Behind were perils—and before are dangers ; 
Leave both awhile, before the Christ-child’s feet. 


Break down the bars to-night that hold mena strangers, 
Bridge now the chasms life digs at our feet: 


Richard, should you like -to. sew! 
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The New Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy 


Hersert L. SATTERLEE, of New York, 
has accepted the appointment to the office 
of Assistant Secretary of the Navy to suc- 
ceed Truman H. Newberry, of Michigan, 
who has been promoted to the cabinet by 
President Roosevelt. 

Mr. Satterlee was born in New York 
on October 31, 1863. He graduated from 
the Law School of Columbia University 
and was admitted to the bar in 1885, but 
in the following year he became private 
secretary to Senator William M. Evarts. 
For many years Mr. Satterlee has been 
connected with the New York Naval Mili- 
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Herbert L. Satterlee, of New York 


tia, and from 1891 to 1895 he was Navi- 
gator of the First Naval Battalion. In 
1896 he became Colonel and aide-de-camp 
to Governor Morton, and the next year 
was Captain of the Naval Militia and an 
aide to Governor Black. From July 6 
until November 7, 1898, Mr. Satterlee was 
a volunteer Lieutenant in our navy, as 
chief of staff to Captain John R. Bartlett, 
v.o wee in eherge of the Coast Signal 
Service. - 

The new Assistant Secretary is presi- 
dent *-~t.3e Naval Reserve Association 
and general counsel of the United States 
Navy League. Mr. Satterlee married Miss 
Louisa Morgan, the daughter of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, in 1900. 





Feudists of the South Seas 


Tue natives of the Solomon Islands are 
continually involved in feuds and many 
murders are committed upon the theory 
of “a life for a life.’ Whenever a man 
belonging to one tribe is killed by a mem- 
ber of another community no peace is 
declared until the death has been avenged 
by the former tribe, and generally an in- 
offensive man is the victim because he 
fails to guard himself from attack. 

Some strange stories concerning these 
islanders are told by Miss Young of the 
South Sea Island Evangelical Mission, 
who has recently returned to England 
after a four months’ stay in the Far East. 
One morning a native left the mission 
to visit his garden a short distance away, 
and while working there some Bushmen 
approached and entered into conversation 
with him. After talking together and 
eating some fruit which the gardener of- 
fered them, they suddenly attacked and 
murdered him on the spot. Thus was 
avenged a murder committed some months 
previously by the victim’s tribe. 

Another story concerns a young Kanaka 
who had been brought to the mission from 
an adjacent island. The tribe to which 
this youth belonged had recently killed 
a member of the Bush tribe who were 
located near the station. In some mys- 
. terious manner this tribe learned of the 
presence of the boy at the mission, and 
one of these natives, who had not been 
seen in the vicinity for a year, suddenly 
began to haunt the place. Although the 
Kanaka boy was carefully protected and 
slept in the same room with a missionary, 
he became so terrified and fearful of his 
life that it was found necessary to transfer 
him to a distant mission. 





German Preparations for 
Aerial . Warfare 


THe German government has been ex- 
perimenting with land attacks upon air- 
ships or stationary balloons, and these 
gunnery trials have not been entirely sat- 
isfactory. Although the maneuvring was 
conducted on an elaborate scale, the re- 
sults were failures, principally because a 


HOW TO “FIND OUT” 
COFFEE 


OFFEE, you know, is a flavor. 
[. Many people think of Coffee as a 
food, a drink, a stimulant, or a berry. 
It is all of these and then Some. 

But 95 people out of every hundred drink 
Coffee merely because they /ike it. 

And they like it because a particular flavor 
of it pleases them. 

A person may be very fond of Java Coffee 
flavor and detest Brazilian Coffee flavor. 

In the South, for instance, ‘‘ Black Coffee”’ 
is popular, and in the West a lighter, smoother 
Coffee. 

So that 
Meanings. 


“Coffee’”’ is a word of Many 





People who ‘don’t like Coffee’’ have never 
yet found the particular flavor of Coffee which 
would have pleased them. 

They can find it yet. 

When they do find it they won’t quit drink- 
ing it, and they shouldn’t quit. 

Because good Coffee, properly roasted, steel- 
cut, purified and packed in dust-tight tins, is 
the most harmless of all good stimulants. 

Music and applause are stimulants, too, you 
know. 

Coffee is quite as harmless as these, 7f it be 
good enough and properly made. 

But how to find out really good Coffee. 

And how to find out the precise kind of 
Coffee flavor which best pleases your palate. 

There ts a way. 





For the first time in history you may now 
buy a “ Find-out Package’’ of Bakerized Coffee. 
his Find-out Package contains 144 pound 
each (in separate cans) of the three flavors, 
Vigoro, Barrington Hall and Siesta. 
bserve that the three distinct flavors in 
the “ Find-out Package’’ of Bakerized Coffee 
are not merely three kinds of Coffee, but three 
fixed and unvarying flavors of Coffee. 

These flavors are built up by Coffee Ex- 
perts from all the necessary and varying kinds 
of Coffee, each year, to a fixed standard of 
flavor and stimulation. 

When, therefore, you buy a “Find-out 
Package’”’ of Bakerized Coffee and find from 
it just which Coffee flavor best pleases your 
palate, you can then feel sure of getting that 
same identical flavor year after year, under its 
given brand. 

You can do this no matter how the flavor of 
Coffee grown in Brazil or Java may be affected 
from year to year by rain, drought, or indif- 
ferent roasting. 

(Your Grocer, no matter how able or honest 
he be cannot control these crop-variations in 
Coffee.) 





Buy a “Find-out Package” of Bakerized 
Coffee to-day. 

Settle the Coffee question for all time. 

Send 30 cents in stamps or coin for this de- 
cisive Find-out Package. 

We agree here and now to refund the money 
if you say you haven’t had a dollar’s worth of 
satisfaction and inside information from that 
package when you have made the Coffee test 
accompanying it. 

Address—to-day—Baker Importing Co.— 
126 Hudson St., New York; or 223 Second 
St., N., Minneapolis, Minn. 


HARPER’S 
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Bakerized Coffees are all prepared by 
the same steel-cut process that has 
distinguished our celebrated 


Steel- 

rhe Steel Coffee 
which for years has been a standard of 
excellence, a coffee of medium strength. 


Vigoro 
Bakerized Coffee 


Is a robust, fuming, 
aromatic, stimulating 
Coffee—full of uplift, 
spicy odor and gener- 
ous flavor. 

It is a vigorous, 
“black’’ Southern Cof- 
fee which “touches the 
spot”” and “puts you 
up on horseback.” 





Barrington Hall 
Bakerized Coffee 


Is deliciously smooth 
and fragrant, mellow, 
fine and satisfying, with 
a_ delightful lingering 
after-taste. 

It is more nearly the 
standard flavor of right- 
good Coffee than any 
other we know of. 


Baker z zed 
Coffee 


We o\e 





Siesta 
Bakerized Coffee 


Is of mild and dainty sit 
flavor, full of subtle R = ~ l 
delicacy and bouquet. ) YouWiol 

Pale in color, with a ake [r1Z 
delicious winy effect, 
which delights the pal- 
ate rather than stimu- 
lates the nervous sys- 
tem. 

Ideal for those who 
want to avoid strong 
Coffee. 





* * * * 


Price, Bakerized Coffee (any flavor), 35 to 
40 cents, according to location. Packed in 
sealed tins only. Send 30 cents in stamps or 
coin for this decisive Find-out Package (all 
charges prepaid). 

Our modern methods of cleaning and pre- 
paring Coffee for the consumer are fully de- 
scribed in an interesting booklet that is sent 
with each “ Find-out Package.’’ See column 


at left. 
BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 
New York Minneapolis 





KODAK 


Solves the 
C hristmas 


Problem 


$5.00 to $100.00 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, ae 


ORIENT ana Around tne 


WORLD CRUISES 


By S.S. ARABIC—16,000 Tons—Feb. 4, Oct. 16 


30 TOURS TO EUROPE. $250 Up 
F. ©. CLARK, Times Building, New York 








There’s 
A Merry 
Christmas 
For You. 


Hlotels, Clubs, Restaurants, 
Saloons, Oyster and Chop Houses. 


(. H. EVANS & SONS, Iludson, N.Y. 








Copyright Wotice 


Sinancial 





Class A, XXc, No. 222127, November 11, 1908.— 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, ‘lo wit: Be it remembered, 
That on the eleventli day of November, 1908, Helen S. 
Lossing, of Dover Plains, New York, hath deposited 
in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of which is 
in the following words, to wit: ‘“*The Story of the 
United States Navy for Boys. By Benson J. Lossing, 
LL.D. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers,” 
the right whereof she claims as proprietor in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. 

(Signed) HERBERT PuTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
‘THORVALD SOLBEKG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from December 6, 1908. 
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sulliciently large tract of land could not 
be obtained on which to make the tests 
without endangering the surrounding 
towns. To obviate these difliculties othe 
trials are to be held at sea in Danzig Bay 
and off Swinemiinde, and the naval guns 
used are to be mounted on carriages which 
will permit of an elevation of sixty de 
grees. A new kind of shrapnel for aerial 
firing is also to be tested, because a se 
rious objection to the projectiles now in 
use is that tlivy will only reach a height 
of 4000 feet. 

The airship Zeppelin I. has been ac- 
quired by the German War Office for the 
sum of $412,500 and is ready for service 
at a moment’s notice. <A_ twenty-four- 
hour trial trip in this airship is now 
considered unnecessary, ag it is improb 
able that such an extended flight would 
ever be required for operations in Eu- 
ropean warfare. Seventy-five men are to 
compose the staff of the Zeppelin f., but 
an equipment of ten persons is sufficient 
for making a trip. ‘hese would neces- 
sarily include chauffeurs, observation offli- 
eors, and a pilot. 





Lawless New York 
(Continued from page 15.) 


our facts are irreproachable: we shall ap 
peal to Cwsar—the Cesar of the Police 
Department, and the Cwsar of the office 
of the District Attorney for the County 
of New York. We shall examine the 
annual report of each of these two de- 
partments for the year 1907. Very many 
more than half the total number of crimes 
committed throughout Greater New York 
take place within the boroughs of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx. Nevertheless, in 
order to minimize to the utmost the 
significance of our investigations we shall 
assume that during the year 1907 the 
crimes committed in the boroughs of 
Kings, Queens, and Richmond were equal 
in number to those committed in the 
Bronx and Manhattan. We shall, there- 
fore, multiply by two the figures given in 
the report of the District Attorney for 
New York department, to bring them up 
to those needed for the five boroughs. 
Here are our results: 

Arson: arrests, 32; 

Burglary: arrests, 
1084. 

Grand lareeny: 
victed, 1726. 

These records are remarkable for one 
thing in particular—the high proportion 
of convictions in cases that come to trial. 
One hundred per cent. of those placed on 
trial for arson were found guilty; 80 per 
cent. of those tried for burglary; 81 per 
cent. of those tried for grand larceny. 
The figures are remarkable for another 
thing—the low proportion of cases that 
come to trial after arrest. For every 
hundred theoretical arrests for arson just 
six cases were tried. For every hundred 
eases of arrest for burglary, 34 came to 
trial and 27 were convicted. For every 
hundred arrests for grand larceny, 28 
came to trial and 24 were convicted. 

It will be remembered that we were im- 
pelled to take up the consideration of 
crimes of less degree than homicide in the 
belief that the same causes which con- 
tributed to the immunity of the murderer 
would be found acting here also, and 
would assist us in determining the re- 
sponsibility. The theory was advanced 
that one general rule might be laid down: 
the greater the crime, the greater the 
immunity. We have seen this theory 
borne out in the main by a series of un- 
impeachable statistics. Where authorized 
statistics have failed us we have been 
compelled to enter the realm of deduc- 
tion; but we have calculated upon an ab- 
surdly conservative basis for the purpose 
of minimizing sensationalism and exagger- 
ation in our results. Now, to sum up 
and recapitulate our discoveries, we have 
come face to face with the following facts: 

In homicides, 93 per cent. of all those ar- 
rested go free without punishment. Only 
four out of every thousand go to the elec- 
tric chair. 

In cases of arson, 94 per cent. of all ar- 
rests gO free. 

In cases of grand larceny, 72 per cent. 


convicted, 2. 
3117; convicted, 
6892 ; 


arrests, con- 


go free. 
In all felonies, 68 per cent. go free. 
In cases of burglary, 66 per cent. go free. 
In felonies and serious misdemeanors, 63 
per cent. go free. 
In all crimes and offences, 42 per cent. 


go free. 

These figures, in the main, bear out the 
theory. 

In passing, it might be, perhaps, re- 
iterated once more that these figures 
have reference only to arrests. How 


many more crimes are committed in which 
no arrests are made is known only to the 
two Powers referred to in the first para- 
graph of this article. And if we add the 
toll of undiscovered dead on land and 
sea, we might eliminate the second of 
these, the watchful authorities in Mul- 
berry Street. 











America for the Wor! 








less 


By Frederic Austin Ogg 


HE recent announcement of the de- 
SS termination of the British govern- 
ment to expend forthwith the sum 
of $1,500,000 for the relief of the 

{ ® destitute in the United Kingdom 
and to’enlarge and hasten the Ad- 
miralty’s programme of naval con- 
struction for the sake of giving 
work to the unemployed, serves to 
call attention to an aspect of current European affairs 
which is likely to prove of more than passing signifi- 
cance. By the common testimony of observers, con- 
siderable portions of Europe—notably Great Britain, 
but in a lesser measure France, Italy, Austria, and 
even Germany—seem to-day to be entering upon some 
such period of industrial depression as that through 
which the United States herself has recently been 
passing. The causes are complicated and_ elusive 
enough, but the consequences are already glaringly 
patent in the unnumbered thousands of men and 
women, many of them in dire want, who are clam- 
oring in the streets of Glasgow, Liverpool, London, 
Paris, Vienna, and Rome for food, for lodging, for 
clothing, and, most of all, for something to do. Not 
in ten years—some say in twenty—has, Europe been 
brought face to face with the rigors of the winter 
season under circumstances so appaHing as_ those 
which are now prevalent in the British Isles and 
throughout much the larger portion of the Continent. 
During the next six months the whole problem of 
“unemployment” (to use a term lately coined by 
the English) promises to be brought rapidly to the 
fore, and it is more than likely that the hard neces- 
sities of the situation will compel efforts at a solu- 
tion which have as yet scarcely been contemplated as 
practical possibilities. 

One need hardly be a devotee of the pessimistic 
philosophy of the Malthusians to recognize the fact 
that in Europe to-day population tends to press ever 
more closely upon the means of human subsistence, 
and that as time goes on the demands for relief from 
overpopulation and unemployment may be expected 
to assume proportions quite unparalleled in modern 
times. The aggregate population of Europe in 1800 
was approximately 200.000,000. In 1900. it was not 
far from 400,000,000—an increase of 200,000,000 in 
a period during the course of which the population 
of all the rest of the world was increasing by only 
100,000,000. The increase is more rapid to-day, fur- 
thermore, than ever before. During the two decades 














from 1880 to 1900 alone Europe’s population was 
augmented by a number which very nearly repre- 
sents the total population of the United States at 
the present time, and the current British birth-rate 
of 28.5, the German of 33.9, the Italian of 32.1, the 
Austrian of 37.6, and the Russian of 49.0 presages 
a still more remarkable record for the first twenty 
years of the new century. Obviously, the capacity 
of Europe for industrial development and for the sup- 
porting of a growing population is very far from ex- 
hausted. None the less, the twentieth century is 
going to witness an overflow of Europeans into the 
outlying world with which no modern migratory move- 
ment yet on record will begin to compare. .The most 
abject of the workless and the luckless will not mi- 
grate. Generally speaking, they cannot if they would. 
But while they remain behind to tax the charities and 
philanthropies of the Old World, in quest of homes, 
and of work and wages by which to maintain homes, 
the artisan, the small farmer, the factory eniployee, 
and the petty tradesman will seek as never before to 
avail themselves of the opportunities which offer them- 
selves across seas. 


All of this has its meaning for the United States.’ 


It is under circumstances of depression such as those 
at present prevailing that the lure of America has 
always acted most subtly and most persuasively upon 
the European. If Cervantes were writing of America 
to-day he might describe the country no longer as 
the “common refuge of the desperate,” but rather 
as the haven of the workless.. Careful scrutiny of 
our immigration annals will demonstrate that the 
ebb and flow of the alien tide across the Atlantic, 
especially since the Civil War, has invariably sus- 
tained a very close and obvious relation to the general 
industrial situation, and particularly the condition 
of the labor market, in Europe and America. Unless, 
therefore, all signs fail, we may expect from the pres- 
ent depression abroad and the recovery being made in 
the United States a very considerable increase in the 
volume of our foreign immigration, which, as is fa- 
miliarly known, has during the past ten months been 
much reduced from the record of recent years. The 
result will not be very apparent before March or 
April, at which time the greatest influx of the year 
invariably sets in, and in the mean time the Eu- 
ropean authorities will be obliged to handle the sit- 
uation as best they can. But there are already some 
indications of what may be expected. 

“Why did you come to America?” was the ques- 


e 
tion put point blank to some hundreds of Englishmen, 
Irishmen, and Scandinavians who swarmed forth from 
the steerage of a Cunarder recently arrived from Liver- 
pool. With absolutely not an exception, the forthecom- 
ing replies made some reference, direct or indirect, 
to the desire for work, and the belief that the employ- 
ment which could not be had in the old home awaits 
without fail the newcomer in America. ‘“ Why did 
I come?” repeated a roguish young Irishman. “ Sure 
I tought I’d be on the job here. They say e-ver-ry- 
body can wor-rk in America.” ‘ Why?” reiterated & 
brawny Swede. “ Because I bane goin’ to get a yob.” 
“Why?” exclaimed Mrs, Terence Theresa Brady, after 
towing the five small Bradys to a ‘point of safety. 
“Sure an’ I’ve come to be with me husban’. It’s 
him that’s been tellin’ us. this ten months of the gran’ 
place it is in Amur-rica, where yez can vote for the 
King—only yez call him the President—’n’ shake 
hands with the lord mayor himself. An’ there’s 
nobody no better’n you are. An’ himself got the gran’ 
place to wor-rk—he runs the illyvator in a house as 
tall as the Queen’s palace; an’ he says our oldest boy, 
Mickey here, can sell pa-apers before an’ after his 
school, an’ I can do scrubbin’—oh, it’s the gr-reat 
talk he’s givin’ us intirely. Sure, I do t’ink we'd all 
oughter come to Amur-rica, When we can all wor-rk 
an’ get money like this.” “Why did Hi come?” re- 
peated a middle-aged Englishman. “Because Hi 
couldn’t get anything to do in Lunnon, and they say 
there’s. work for all over ’ere.” And so it went, one 
expression of confidence in the better conditions ahead 
following fast upon another. Encouraged, in the 
great majority of instances, by relatives and friends 
already on this side of the water, the mass of ot im- 
migrant arrivals to-day are coming with the most im- 
plicit expectation of work, wages, and prosperity. 
As harbingers of “good times” they quite outdo the 
campaign spellbinder himself. They may or may not 
be true prophets. They may or may not realize the 
successes they anticipate. But two things are obvi- 
ous: (1) that the United States is still the quarter 
of the world to which economic pressure in Europe 
first despatches the ambitious wage-earner, and (2) 
that, despite the wide fluctuations of cur immigration 
statistics from year to year, the alien influx into the 
United States is certain to assume gradually greater 
proportions, for the reason that European condi- 
tions tend to induce, or to compel, the emigration 
of ever larger numbers of the laboring and artisan 
classes.. 





(Continued from page 18.) 

to significant words. When it came to the reproduc- 
tions, however, Mr. G—— failed on two of the signifi- 
cant words, the perseverance of the long reaction time 
occurred on two other significant words, and in one 
instance was repeated after a correct response to a 
significant word, he failing to reproduce the next non- 
significant word. Mr. F was able to reproduce 
the entire list of words, significant and otherwise, and 
Mr. E reproduced all but four, while Mr. G *s 
total failures of reproduction, including those already 
mentioned, were twelve. 

Dr. Peterson points out the fact that the last ex- 
periment was a purely artificial one, so far as_ the 
psychometer is concerned—although the instrument 











indicated the one instance of slight perturbation 
among the subjects—since the intellectual interest 


the participants took in the test was such as to sub 
jugate the emotions. Thus Mr. G had been 
unable to charge his mind with imaginery guilt on 
short notice, and when the significant words were pro- 
nounced they failed to touch his emotions, but pro- 
duced a mental complex instead, which tended to 
obscure his memory of the responses he made to 
them. 

A comparison of the violence of the emotions, under 
the same physical conditions, of the genuine criminal, 
which moved the psychometer index two feet and 
more, of the college youths, which moved it not more 
than six inches, and of the sophisticated men of let- 
ters, which deflected it only a quarter of an inch, is 
interesting. 

To sit with one’s hands on the plates of the psy- 
chometer and watch the mysterious light-beam, in re- 
sponse to one’s thoughts, move upon the screen across 
Dr. Peterson’s consultation-room, affords an eerie sen- 
sation. The threat of the prick of a pin, made to the 
subject, or any sudden noise, such as the dropping of 
a paper-weight upon a brass tray, will deflect the 
index. Such questions as, “Who is your worst 
enemy?” or, “ Whom do you love best in the world?” 
put suddenly, will invariably cause the light-beam to 
respond. One can imagine a witness giving evidence 
in court, while the soul machine records his emotions 
on a screen before the jury; and the conclusion will 
be drawn that that witness would be inclined to tell 
the truth, rather than explain to the jury the reasons 
for the excursions of the galvanic wave. As for the 
use of the psychometer in the detection of crime—he 
would be a strong man, indeed, who could watch the 
uneanny finger on the sereen registering his falsehoods 
while he related his manufactured story, and yet pre- 
serve his secret. 

When Drs. Jung and Peterson made their first re- 
port to the scientific world of their achievement, 
through the medium of the English periodical, Brain, 





THE SOUL MACHINE 


their belief was that the scientist who discovered 
originally the influence of mental conditions on the 
galvanometer was the Russian, Professor Tarchanoff, 
who published a paper on the subject in 1890. After- 
ward they learned that Féré, a Frenchman, had 
mentioned the same discovery in a report to the 


Paris Biological Society two years earlier. Neither 
Tarchanoff nor Féré, apparently recognized the 
importance of the discovery, but it lay buried 


in the records of medical investigation until 1897, 
when Sticker, a German, recorded a repetition of the 
experiments made by the Russian, with the same re- 
sults, and five years later another German, Sommer, 
presented a report on the same subject. None of the 
four scientists seemed to grasp the really valuable 
feature of the situation, however, and it was not until 
1905 that i. K, Miiller, an electrical engineer of 
Zurich, rediscovered the deflectibility of the galva- 
nometer under psychie and nervous stimulation. Dr. 
O. Veraguth, of Zurich, now began experiments in the 
same direction, which were eventually carried on in 
the psychiatric clinie of the university, with the col- 
laboration of Dr. L. Binswanger and Dr. Jung. Dr. 
Peterson became -interested in the subject during a 
visit to Zurich in 1906, and continued the experiments 
from that point with Dr. Jung. The instrument, as 
thus far perfected, is their joint production. 

Tarchanoff made the discovery that the emotions 
affected the galvanometer while making experiments 
as to the effect upon the instrument of the tickling 
of the face, ears, or the soles of the feet of a human 
being, of irritating the skin with a faradic brush, of 
applying hot and cold water, and of pricking with a 
needle. The senses thus irritated produced a deviation 
of the light, on the galvanometer scale, and then the 
experimenter discovered that the irritations them- 
selves were not necessary, but that their presentation 
to the imagination also sufficed to induce the same 
deviation of the instrument. He ascertained further 
that the recollection of some fear, fright, or joy—in 
general, any kind of strong emotion—produced the same 
result, while ordinary abstract mental exercise, such 
as multiplication, had no ,effect upon the galvanom- 
eter, unless accompanied by mental exertion. He 
also found that the emotion of expectation or anticipa- 
tion deflected the galvanometer. 

Tarchanoff’s explanation of this phenomenon, as due 
to the excitation of a secretory stream connected with 
the sweat-glands, is the one accepted by Peterson and 
Jung, although other experimenters held different 
views. Sticker came to the conclusion that the capil- 
lary system of blood-vessels was a factor in the per- 
turbation of the galvanie current by changing the 
conditions of resistance. Sommer ascribed the fluctua- 
tions he observed to changes in contact between the 
skin and the electrodes used in the experiments, and 
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to changes in the resistance of the skin. Any apparent 
psychic influences he thought due to involuntary 
muscular contractions inducing increased pressure on 
the electrodes. Veraguth concluded from his studies 
that only such irritations as are connected with suffi- 
ciently intense and actual emotional tone produce a 
galvanometric deflection. He stated in a report pub- 
lished in the Archives de Psychologie, of Geneva, in 
1906, that he was not then in a position to explain the 
phenomenon, but that, if it was to be explained by 
simple change of resistance, it presented manifold con- 
tradictions to our present conceptions of the resistance 
of the human body. He felt it not to be due to 
changes in the quantity of blood in the hands of the 
person experimented upon, for the phenomenon occurs 
whether the hands be emptied of blood by an Esmarch 
bandage, or overfilled with blood by artificial means. 
He excluded the idea of the participation of perspira- 
tion in the effects, for he found the results to be 
similar after drying the hands with formalin. Jung 
and Peterson do not consider the formalin test con- 
clusive. 

“So far as has yet been determined,” says Dr. 
Peterson, “it would seem that the sweat glandular 
system is the chief factor in the production of this 
electric phenomenon, inducing, on the one hand, under 
the influence of nervous irritation, a measurable cur- 
rent, or, on the other hand, altering the conductivity 
of the current. Since water contact excludes changes 
induced by pressure on metal electrodes, and blanch- 
ing of the fingers by the Esmarch bandage excludes 
changes in connection with the blood-supply, both of 
these factors play but a small part in the deviations 
of the galvanometer. Change in resistance is brought 
about either by saturation of the epidermis with sweat, 
or by simple filling of the sweat-gland canals, or per- 
haps by intracellular stimulation; or all of these 
factors may be associated. The path for the centrif- 
ugal stimulation in the sweat-gland system would 
seem to lie in the sympathetic nervous system. 

“These conclusions are based upon facts to hand, 
and are by no means felt to be conclusive. On the 
contrary, there are features presented which are as yet 
quite inexplicable, as, for instance, the gradual diminu- 
tion of the current in long experiments to almost com- 
plete extinction, when our ordinary experience teaches 
that resistance should be much reduced and the pass- 
ing current larger and stronger. This may possibly 
be due to gradual cooling of the skin in contact with 
the cold copper plates. This can be obviated by warm- 
water contact, or by resting the copper plates upon 
warm sand-bags.” 

Whatever the cause of the phenomenon may ulti- 
mately be proved to be, there is a new and inviting 
field for investigation and experiment in the Soul 
Machine. 























The Man Who Jarred the 
German Empire 


REAR-ADMIRAL JOSEPH BULLOCK CoGH- 
LAN, who fired the first shot at the battle 
of Manila and who later acquired world- 
wide fame by his recitation of the poem 
entitled, “ Hoch Der Kaiser,” died on De- 
cember 5 at the residence of Charles ‘Cham- 
berlain in Sutton Manor, New Rochelle, 
New York. Admiral Coghlan had been 
suffering from heart disease for some time, 
but had been confined to his room for only 
a few days, and the end came unexpect- 
edly. 

When Admiral Dewey entered the Bay 
of Manila on the eve of that memorable 
conflict, Admiral Coghlan, then captain, 
was in command of the cruiser Raleigh. 
The Spanish batteries sighted the Ameri- 
can fleet and opened fire, sending the shells 
skimming over the Raleigh’s deck. ‘Be- 
lieving that the time for action-~had ar- 
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The Late Rear-Admiral Coghlan, U-S.N. 


rived, Captain Coghlan returned the fire. 
This was the first American shot in ‘the 
campaign of the Far East. Captain Cogh- 
lan returned to New York city before 
Ad:,. al Dewey in 1899 and was showered 
with ?orors, among which was a_ ban- 
quet -g._tfim-by the Union League Club. | 
It was at this dinner that the captain re- 
cited the famous poem which caused such | 
a tempest on both sides of the water. 

Admiral Coghlan was of Irish descent, 
but a Kentuckian by birth, and would have 
been sixty-four years of age had he lived 
until ‘December 9. ‘He was appointed to 
Annapolis in 1860 from Illinois, and was 
graduated from the Academy three years 
later. ‘He was captain of the Brooklyn 
Navy-yard in 1901, and from 1902 to 1904 
he was second in command of the North 
Atlantic fleet. In the latter year he re- 
turned to the navy-yard as eommandant, 
from which position he was retired in 
June, 1907. Sinee then the Admiral had 
been working on the plans for the Hud- 
son-Fulton celebration, and had collected 
sufficient data to build exact models of 
Hudson’s Half-Moon and Fulton’s first 
side-wheeler, the Clermont. 





American Telephones ‘for 
the ‘Paris Exchange 


An American firm has been called into 
<equisition for the ‘purpose of ‘restoring 
the ‘Paris ‘main telephone exchange, which 
was destroyed by fire on September 21 
last. Application was made to this coun- 
try only as a last resource, after the 
French government had canvassed ‘the 
Paris electrical manufacturers and then 
those of England, Germany, and Austria. 
The time demanded by the European man- 
ufacturers ‘to restore the exchange ranged 
from six ‘to eight 'months. The American 
firm agreed to complete the work within 
sixty days from the filing of ‘the specifi- 
cations. 

Immediately after application was'made 
to the American manufacturers a cable 
despatch indicating acceptance was sent 
to the French government, and the offer | 
was accepted on October 2. A clause was 
agreed to providing for the payment of-a 
forfeit of 3000 francs by the company for 
every day’s delay beyond the specified 
period. Then for fourteen days «and 
nights ‘the company’s plant -was «worked 
at high pressure to get together the, 
switchboards and _ connections needed, 
after which the equipment was loaded on. 
a special train of eight cars and rushed 
to New ‘York to catch the steamship -La 
‘Provence. 

The Paris -switchboard is about 200 
feet in length and is handled by more, 
than 100 operators. It contains ~almost‘ 





4000 miles of single wire. ‘In »addition | 


some 28 miles of telephone cable were 
despatched. The total cost of the work 
is estimated at about $500,000. 





From Hod-carrier to Saint 


ARCANGELO CAPPARELLI is a young Ital- 
ian peasant who has created a tremendous 
sensation among his countrymen by a 
marvellous power for healing. This man 
enly recently returned to his fatherland, 
whence he had emigrated to America. He 
served at first as a ‘hed-carrier in New 
York city. While in that city Capparelli 
fell seriously ill and the doctors declared 
there was no chance of this recovery. As 
he lay in a dying condition the Madonna 
appeared to him in a dream, presented 
‘the sick man with a bunch of flowers, 
commanded him ‘to smell them, and im- 
mediately he was well. The apparition 
then ordered the man to return at once 
to Italy with the miraculous blossoms 
and to free his fellow countrymen from 
all disease. 

Capparelli ‘had scarcely reached the lit- 
tle village of Mottafollone in Calabria 
when he became famous by his wholesale 
curing of the sick. He charged no fees, 
and the number of his patients increased 
so rapidly that ‘the local physicians, fear- 
ing complete bankruptcy, reported him 
to the police as an illegal practitioner. 
It was impossible to prosecute him, be- 
cause no one can ‘be prevented from offer- 
ing flowers to smell; and as a tribute to 
his powers the ‘townspeople have given 
him the title of saint. 








IN THE SULTAN’S 
GILDED JAIL 


(Continued from page 17.) 
half an ‘hour later we stooil before the 
First Secretary of Abdul Hamid, Tahsin 
Pasha. Tahsin greeted me coldly, smil- 
ing ironically. The Russian diplomat 
and Tahsin Pasha then retired, leaving me 
‘quite alone. They returned, and the 
former addressed Tahsin Pasha: “‘Ex- 
cellency, in the name of the Tsar I re- 
quest that you give me, in the presence of 
this gentleman, the Imperial word of 
Abdul Hamid that not a hair of his head 
shall be harmed; that you furthermore 
guarantee his personal liberty, and that 
he shall be permitted to jeave Turkey at 
once. I furthermore request, in the 
name of the Tsar, that your Excellency 
give me the Imperial word that not one 
of the persons who may seem to be com- 


‘promised by the journal of this young 


man, more especially Prince Abdul Med- 
jid Effendi, shall suffer any ‘harm.” 

Tahsin Pasha gave the “Imperial 
word” in ‘his most ceremonious manner, 
whereupon the diplomat said to me: 
“Our duty toward you is now finished. 
You can now do as you like and no one 
will harm you. Au revoir.” 

Left alone with Tahsin Pasha, he be- 
gan in a most friendly way, first asking 
me to have a cigarette and a cup of 
coffee, talked of the weather, then of the 
war in East Asia, and finally said: 
“Why did you do all this? Did you 
think you could deceive us when you 
told .us ‘that the journal was in Sheffield, 
while we well knew that it was in Vienna? 
You know Abdul Hamid is all-powerful. 
He already possesses your journal.” More 
he could not say—the shock of my sur- 
prise being so great that it was necessary 
to ring for assistance. After I had re- 
vived to some extent, he told me that by 
intervention of the Austrian Foreign 
Office ‘the Sultan ‘had compelled my friends 
to give ‘up my jounal; that his Majesty 
was delighted with ‘my style.as a writer, 
and that his Majesty ‘had ‘found nothing 
of a eompromising nature in the journal. 
I breathed with -relief, understanding 
that my ‘friends had destroyed every .com- 
promising ‘page. Tahsin concluded by 
saying: “‘His ‘Imperial Majesty has more 
than ever determined to ‘take you into 
his service. I should think it over and 
come again in a few days to'the Yildiz.” 

‘A ‘free man, I ‘went to Pera, and in a 
pertutbed state of mind wrote to Vienna, 
whence after a few days came the tran- 
quillizing answer that they had only 
given up the unimportant pages; the 
others they ‘had destroyed. On October 
30, 1904, I received from the Sultan the 
appointment of secretary of his Embassy 


in ‘Vienna, and left Constantinople on 


the 1lst.of November. I remained there 
until ‘May, 1905, but never received - one 
cent of my salary. My confréres, includ- 
ing the ambassador, Mahmoud Nedim 
Pasha, could afford this, because they 
were wealthy, and it made but little dif- 
ference to .them if instead of a salary 
each month they received two or three 
during the year. I handed in my resigna- 
tion, which was never accepted, and left 
for America. “My -experiences in Turkey 
seem to me to-day a ‘Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream, in which that:unfortunate hero— 
measured by -his surroundings, magnifi- 


~eent soul—Prince Medjid Effendi over- 


shadows all else. 
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PIANO 


In Concert Halls ai of the world's greatest 


pianists use the 


when at the height of ‘their artistic career. ~ It is 
their ‘first and only choice, when a free and unbiased 
choice has been made, a choice uniniluenced by 






Steinway 


modern commercial methods, and prompted only - 

by a desire and a need for the best the world can ~ 

give them. AY 

Y 
In Royal Palaces the Steinway is the 
chosen Piano. No other 


a house has been and is so signally honored 


y Royalty as the house of Steinway. 
piano a met with the approval that 
accorded the Steinway by the royal and 
houses of the old world. 


In Private Homes 'beSteinway pianois the 


No other 
has been 


imperial 


Steinway Pianos can be 
bought of any authorized 
Steinway dealer at New 
York prices, with cost of 
transportation added. Illus- 
trated catalogue and prices 

. Sent on request and mention 
of this magazine. 


choice of the cognoscenti 


the world over, treasured as one of 


precious Household Gods, a necessary essential of 
the refined home. Its very possession puts the seal 
of supreme approval upon the musical taste of its 

te the highest degree of culture 


owner, for it denotes 
and musical education. 


. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Steinway Hall, 
107 and 109 East 14th Street, New 


Subway Exbress Station at the Door 


the most 








MINIATURE o 
EBONIZED CASE 
PRICE $800 


York 





OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 


FOR MEN 


FREE BY MAIL 


A Gulde to Modern Peru. A well-illustrated story of 
the wonderful riches and advantages offered in the land of the 
Incas, said by Humboldt to be the richest country on earth, 
and now coming to the front in gigantic strides. Address 

PUBLISHER, - 618 Gardner Bidg., TOLEDO, 0, 








Ex- 


perience 
has proved that the ocean trip in 
comfortable steamers, with fine sa- 
loons, large smoking rooms, pleasant 
cabins and ample promenade decks 
is the ideal route to 


Florida 


Also St. Johns River Service be- 
tween Jacksonville, Palatka, 
De Land, Sanford, Enter- 
prise, Fla., and intermediate land- 


ings. 
Direct and frequent service to 
ksonville 


Charleston and Jac 
via the 





i. H. RAYMOND, V. P. & 6. M. A. C. HAGERTY, 6. PeA. 
General Offices: Pler 36, N.R., New York. - 


Will YouAccept This 
Business Book if We 
Send it Free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. Send no 
money! Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s master business 
men have written ten books—2,079 pages—1,497 vital 
business secrets, ideas, methods. In hens is the best of 
all that they know about 











—Purchasing —-Salesmanship —Position-Getting 
—Credits —Advertisin; —Position-Holding 
—Collections —Cosrespon lence —Man-Handling 
—Accounting —Selling Plans —Man-Training 
—Cost-keoping Handling Customers _ Business Generalship 
rganization -—Office Systems —Competition Fighting 
a —Short-cuts and Meth- and hundreds and hun- 
—Wholesaling ods for every line and dreds of other vital busi- 
—Manufacturing department of business. ness subjects, 


A 9,059-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, pict- 
uring the work. Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses great 
and small ; 4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and with rock- 
bottom purchasing ; 6 and 7 with handling and training men; 
pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with udvertising, with the marketing 
of goods through salesmen, dealers and by mail; pages 12 to 15 with 
the great problem of securing the highest market price for your services 
—no matter what your line; and the last page tells how you may get 
a complete set—bound in handsome half morocco, contents in colors— 
for less than your daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily 
newspaper. = Will you read the book if we send it free? 

ma no money, Simply sign the coupon. 


-——The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago— 


If there are, m your books, any new ways to increase my busi- 
ness or my salary, I should like to know them, So sead on your 
16-page free descriptive booklet. I'll read it. 223-1219 
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prin ffalo. N.Y. Pittsburg, Pa., 
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, Plainfield, Ind. 265 S. College Ave. Portland, rovidence, R. I. 
eee co Des Moines, Ja, Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Washington, D. C., Crab Orehard, Ky. St. Louls, Mo. $12 N. Broad St. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 


medical specialists for the past 29 years 


At the following Keeley institutes: 
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“Dod gast !” cxtell this Tar, “blow me tight! 
These flames are unbearably bright ; 


WEEKLY 


PURITY HARPERY 


AND MATURITY BOOKS 
HELP GIVE TO 
Here are 11 books for children of 


various ages—a helpful guide for 
you to tear out and take with you to 
the book-store. 

For Little People Under 7 
Stories reach these very small ‘read-to” 
persons both by eye and ear. W. D. Howells, 
in the large-sized new edition of Christmas 


Every Day, combines his gentle magic with the 


glowing colors of illustrations and borders, 
explaining why it cannot be Christmas all 
the time.—Litile Ned Hap Ppy and Flora is illus- 
trated in full color, which adds to Gertrude 
Smith’s beautiful story of a ‘‘pretend’’ little 


boy, .the illusion of an imaginary playmate 


BA iT} MORE common to all children.—Wee Winkles at the 


Mountains continues the story of this jolly, 


chubby little girl of Gabrielle E. Jackson’s, 
who has better times than ever. 
Children from 7 to 12 


Miss Betty of New York is Ellen Douglas 


Deland’s newest—a story of the friendships 
and adventures of a city girl in the countr 

both wholesome and _ vivacious.—The Rid- 
napped Campers, by Flavia A. C. Canfield, 
tells story-fashion how camp and outdoor life 
saved a spoiled, fretful boy.—A_ really fine 


























Kirk Munroe story is Under the Great Bear— 
a young engineer shipwrecked in Labrador. 


Practical Book for Boys 


ITS FINE FLAVOR Harper's How to Understand Electrical 


MELLOW RICHNESS Work tells why and how the ‘“‘ wheels go round”’ 
AND SUPERIOR —everything electrical about tactley + -cars, 
QUALITY telephones, heating, lighting, in the home— 
fi William H. Onken, Jr., and Joseph B. 
THE ee 
AMERICAN GENTLEMAN'S Boys and Girls of 12 
WHISKEY 


—and over—because they are wholesome and 
intelligent, come four of Harper’s best new 
Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. books. The Hole Book, by Peter Newell, is a 
‘WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. fun idea—in colors—for all ages. A mise 
chievous boy is playing with a pistol when it 
suddenly goes off. Fhe hole in the book 
marks its path, a sure-enough hole cut ida: 
each page—and the fun that bullet has!—T, 


Young Alaskans, by Emerson Hough, takes 

E S T O three boys through an adventurous life in 

that wonderful country.—The Eagle’s Badge 

is a thrilling story of the Maine woods. by 

CIGARETTES Holman Day, whose characters and richness 
““NESTOR” “IMPORTED” ‘ROYAL NESTOR” of humor are for grown-ups too.—In Uncle 
whites. Sam’s Business the great fact story of govern- 















































Th ‘ rer in Green Label. 4o cts. Blue Label. 

ough swimming’s unpleasant, 25 cts. 15 cts. ment is told by Crittenden Marriott—how the 
At times like the present In Spring and Summer, Winter, Fall, mail, land, pure food, bank and other services 
A Barque is far worse than a Bight.” | The NESTOR is the best of all. are rendered to his peopl yale Sam, 




























OR UPHOL- 

STERIES, DRA- 
PERIES,PORTIERES, 
CARPETS, RUGS, andthe 
like, there is but one safe 
remedy for grease spots. The 
wonderful cleaning fluid which 
+ replaces dangerous benzine and 
naphtha for all cleaning purposes will do the work 
instantly. Ask your dealer for 


CARBONS 


UNBURNABLE CLEANING FLUID 


It removes grease spots perfectly without injury to the most 
delicate fabric. Leaves no odor and does the work better, 
quicker, more economically and more satisfactorily than any 
other method—and it’s safe because 


CARBONA 


Unburnable Cleaning Fluid. 
Cannot Burn. Cannot Explode. 


At drug, grocery, house-furnish- 
ing and department stores. 


15c., 25c., 50c. and $1.00 





















CARBONA PRODUCTS CO. JOHN MORGAN RICHARDS @ SONS, LTD. 
3-5 Burnet St., Newark, N. J., U.S.A. 46 Holborn Via., London, E.C. 
Manufacturers Distributors for the United Kingdom 





Send 25c te Dept. A for 15c bottle of Carbona—extra 10c for packing and postage 














HOTEL MAJESTIC 


West Seventy-second Street, at Central Park 
EB One of the Largest and Most Palatial in the World 


Cuisine unexcelled. Perfect in every appoint- 
ment. Service unequalled. An ideal Hotel, 
catering both to permanent and transient patron- 
age. Library of 3000 volumes, Sun Parlor, 
Billiards, Bowling Alleys, Orchestra. No other 
hotel can offer the same luxury, comfort, and 
elegant surroundings as the Majestic at so low a 
cost to its patrons. BOOKLET ON REQUEST. 
——INVESTORS READ 


Th W | § J | Player’s Edition 

$1 6 Wall sire BIJ ourna 

eee” | BE N-HUR 
By Gen. LEW WALLACE 


An elaborate edition, for which a demand has been 
Rebuilt, Unexcelled created by the long run of the play ‘‘ Ben-Hur” 


in Construction, Finish With 48 il 
48 illustrations in Tint from Photographs 
and Durability. of the Play. Printed from New Plates, with 






















PARTICULARS ON REQUEST Borders and Headlines in Color. : 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY Crown 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $2.50 
845 Broadway, New York HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
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—IS NOT ONLY THE— 


Leading Agricultural Journal. of The World, 


—BUT ALSO— 


The ONLY Agricultural NEWSpaper 


No FARMER, ORCHARDIST, GARDENER, BREEDER, DAIRYMAN or CULTIVATOR 
of u COUNTRY PLACE of any sort, is keeping up with the procession, or 
really knows what is going on, unless he reads it regularly. 


Single Subscription, $1.50; Two Subscriptions, $2.50; Five Subscriptions, $6.50 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO RAISERS OF LARGER CLUBS. 


Four Months’ Trial, 50 Cents 
tay” SEND FOR SAMPLES. LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany, N. Y. 

















